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FRAUD. 


Messrs. IIarrer & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Llarper’s Leriodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harprr’s Wrekty, Harprr’s 
Magazine, Harrrr’s Bazar, and Warrer’s Youne 
Prope, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of HWarrer & Brorurrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentutions, it is requested that, in purchasing 
from parties assuming to Harper & 

sroruERs, payment be made by Bank Draft or 
1‘ost-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 
Harper & Brorners, Vew York. 


** A periodical for children sweet to the taste.”—Boston A dvertiser. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iuucsrraten WEeKLY. 


The beginning of the school year is the occasion for an interesting 
picture on the front page of the current number, which will appeal 
atrongly tomany youthful hearts. It is entitled “ Bessie's First Day 


‘at School.” Immediately following it is a charming article, called 


Other People’s School-Days,” by Lucie C. Livi. 
The principal illustration is a full-page engraving after a draw- 


ing by J. O. Davipson, the well-known marine artist. It is entitled 


“ROUNDING THE LIGHT-SHIP.” 


Accompanying # is a short article on the “ America” cup races. 
Other illustrations are“ Our Mud-turtle Artist,” by F.S. Caurcn, 
N.A., and “ Sea Urchins.” 
In fiction there is an illustrated short story,“ How She Won the 
Medal,” by Marta L. Poot, an installment of “ Two Arrows,” and 
two other short stories. 


Harrer’s YOUNG Prope, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Propir will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcrnay, Sepremper 12, 1885. 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S SPEECH. 


ENATOR SHERMAN'’S speech in opening the Re- 

J publican campaign in Ohio was delivered after 
careful deliberation, and upon a complete survey of 
the political situation. Mr. SHERMAN is one of the 
most experienced and able of Republican leaders. He 
holds and has long held high official position, and his 
services as Secretary of the Treasury are to be honor- 
ably mentioned with those of the most distinguished 
Secretaries, of whom HAMILTON was the first. The 
striking political events of the year indicate remark- 
able changes in the general view of the political situ- 
ation, and the views of a man like Senator SHERMAN 
could not fail to be both interesting and significant 
as showing the tendency of Republican thought and 
probable Republican policy. The Senator’s speech is 
therefore extremely discouraging. It is a declaration 
that the late enemies of the government “‘ have been 
restored to power, and hope practically to reverse all 
the results of the war.” It follows that the Repub- 
lican policy must be the salvation of those results, 
and, as the context of the speech shows, this is to be 
accomplished by securing a fair vote and an honest 
count at every poll in the Southern States by the power 
of the national government. Butif the statements and 
implications and propositions of the Senator's speech 
are to be adopted as the Republican platform, the 
continued exclusion of the party from power is as- 
sured, because for fifteen years all these statements 
have been put forth as Republican doctrine and pol- 
icy, and during that time the party has declined from 
an overwhelming and enthusiastic ascendency to na- 
tional defeat and overthrow. That is to say, the 
American people, after the most patient hearing and 
consideration, and upon full knowledge, do not be- 
lieve the statements as made to be true. That there 
was a warthey know. Thatthere have been wrongs 
and outrages upon the colored citizens they do not 
doubt. But that the Southern leaders are still virtu- 
ally rebels, and that they deliberately maintain a sys- 
tem of oppression of the negro for the purpose of ** re- 
— all the results of the war,” they do not be- 

ieve. 

Such assertions as those of Senator SHERMAN pro- 
ceed with an ill grace from a party leader whose par- 
ty in Virginia has just nominated for the Governor- 
ship of the State one of the very rebel leaders whom 
he describes. There is no more reason to doubt Gen- 
eral Lgr's fidelity to the Union and government than 
General Wise’s. There is no more reason to ques- 
tion the honorable acquiescence in the results of the 
war of General JOHNSTON, or of Senator HampTon, 
or of Secretary LaMar, than there was for WAsHING- 
TON to doubt the loyalty to the Constitution of Part- 
RICK HENRY, or EDMUND RANDOLPH, or Colonel JoHN 
LaMB, all of whom had strenuously opposed its adop- 
tion. Mr. RANDOLPH was one of the three members 
of the Constitutional Convention who refused to sign 
his name to the Constitution. But WasHINGTON 
made him Attorney-General. Patrick Henry led 
the Virginia opposition to the adoption of the Con- 
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stitution. But WASHINGTON offered him the Secre- 
taryship of State when JEFFERSON resigned. And al- 
though Colonel JoHN LAMB, in New York, was so con- 
spicuously opposed to the Constitution that his house 
was mobbed, WASHINGTON made him the first Col- 
lector of the Port. Of course he satisfied himself that 
however hostile all these men had been to the Con- 
stitution, they were then faithful. How is it now? 
The war was begun by the Southern leaders, under 
the plea of State sovereignty, to secure slavery. It 
ended in an unconditional surrender of the armies of 
secession, and in the adoption of three amendments to 
the Constitution, one prohibiting slavery forever, one 
making all native-born or naturalized persons citizens, 
and one prohibiting the abridgment by any State of 
the right of citizens to vote, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. Senator SHER- 
MAN says that the Southern leaders propose to reverse 
these results. But certainly nobody in any part of 
the country proposes practically to enforce the old 
theory of State sovereignty, or to restore slavery, the 
abolition of which was the great result of the war, 
while wrongs upon the suffrage in some parts of the 
Southern States, like other wrongs upon it in North- 
ern States, are either not remediable by national legis- 
lation, or the Republican party has proved its inability 
to deal with them. If the national government can 
redress the wrongs of the suffrage in the Southern 
States, why have they not been redressed during the 
long Republican ascendency, or in what way would 
the party redress them should it return to power? 

The wrongs upon suffrage where they exist, wheth- 
er in the violence and fraud of the old Slave States, 
or in the fraud and moral coercion of the old Free 
States, are great outrages. Bribery and corruption 
are no less crimes against the suffrage than terror. 
But is it likely that Republican restoration would be 
secured by denouncing wrongs which Republican ad- 
ministration did not correct ? Senator SHERMAN seems 
not to perceive that Republican administration was 
overthrown, not because of indifference to wrongs 
upon the suffrage, but because of the determination 
that political leaders who did not try to remedy them 
should not use them successfully as arguments to se- 
cure support for unworthy national and State candi- 
dates. If the Senator, in saying that ‘‘ we are for 
the exercise of national authority for the preservation 
of rights conferred by the Constitution,” means that 
the Republican party intends to propose a national 
supervision of the State polls and primaries, and what 
may be called a national election police, and that it 
will nominate irreproachable candidates to enforce 
that policy, the issue will be intelligible. But the 
actual course of events seems to show that the effort 
to make such legislation the decisive question, in dis- 
regard of the familiar facts of the situation, will not 
prosper. The truth is that the negro problem in 
many parts of the Southern States is not what it is in 
Ohio and New York, and it is the popular knowledge 
of that fact, and the consciousness of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of dealing with it most wisely and humanely, 
which has strongly affected Republican opinion and 
action in the Northern States. In his very signifi- 
cant article, ‘“‘ Impressions of the South,” in the Sep- 
tember HARPER, Mr. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
says: ‘‘ The Southerners will not permit such Legisla- 
tures as those assembled once in Louisiana and South 
Carolina to rule them again. ‘ Will you disfranchise 
the blacks by management or by force’? ‘ Well, 
what would you do in Ohio or Connecticut ? Would 
you be ruled by a lot of ignorant field hands allied 
with a gang of plunderers?’” The question, as every 
intelligent man feels, is one of extreme difficulty, and 
experience shows that it is not to be settled without 
the most careful consideration of all kinds of rights 
concerned, and certainly not by insisting that those 
who distrust such an alliance are plotting to reverse 
the results of the war. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken; Senator SHERMAN misconceives the real Re- 
publican feeling. It is very probable that Mr. Fora- 
KER will be elected Governor of Ohio, but it will not 
be for the reason that the people of Ohio really think 
that Southern voters wish to reverse the results of 
the war. 


IRISH PROSPECTS. 


THE Irish question is still one of the most interest- 
ing in foreign politics, because the dream.of FLoop 
and GRATTAN and EMMET and O'CONNELL seems to 
be approaching realization. Everything seems now 
to indicate that some important concession of home 
rule will soon be granted, and that the practical dif- 
ference in Parliament will be rather of the extent 
and conditions of the grant than of the grant itself. 
If the event should justify this anticipation, the result 
will have been accomplished under a leadership sin- 
gularly devoid of the brilliancy and eloquence which 
have distinguished all other epochs of the contest. 
As a public figure Mr. PARNELL lacks almost all of 
the popular and picturesque qualities which have 
commended other Irish leaders to the enthusiastic de- 
votion of their countrymen. His most marked char- 
acteristic to the general and distant observer is a cold 
tenacity of purpose and a total disregard of all inter- 
ests except the self-government of Ireland. To at- 
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tain this object he is apparently ready to ally hin. 
self with any party in England and to vote for ayy 
measure affecting England, not from any conside,:.- 
tion of its possible advantage to that country, }y);: 
solely as a bargain to advance his Irish purpose. 

The latest ineident of significance is the letter in 
the London Times of Mr. CLIFFORD LLOYD, who was 
a special British magistrate under the late Vicer,. 
Earl SpeNcER. Mr. Luoyp has studied the subjex 
upon the spot and with peculiar advantages, and }:\x 
statement of ‘‘ The Needs of Ireland” is very radica| 
and forcible. He advocates local self-government. 
the abolition of the whole system of Irish bureaucr..- 
cy, and the incorporation of Ireland as an integra] 
part of the United Kingdom, instead of retaining it, as 
now, virtually as a colony or a province under a 
Viceroy, although with a certain representation in 
Parliament. In certain details he agrees with what 
is called Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’s plan, which 
contemplates county boards with large powers of in- 
itiative. This scheme is hostile to the ‘‘ Castle” gov- 
ernment, which would doubtless struggle to maintain 
its own existence. This would be the turning-point 
of the contest, for the Castle represents that foreign 
rule which Irish ‘‘ nationalism” would expel. But 
Mr. LLOYD condemns home rule as demanded by Mr. 
PARNELL, arguing that it would devastate the coun- 
try with civil war., * 

On the daysof th publication ofMr. LLoyp’s letter 
Mr. PARNE&L entertained the Dublin Municipal Coun- 
cil in the ‘‘sweet vale of Avoca,” and declared that 
there could be no revival of the native Irish in- 
dustries without a free elective national assembly 
having control of all the political and economical af- 
fairs of the country. That would leave a merely 
nominal connection with Great Britain, and it is in- 
compatible, of course, with Mr. LLoyp’s plan of inte- 
gral union with England. No State in the American 
Union has control of all its financial and economical 
affairs. The Union, indeed, was formed because such 
control was possible under the Confederacy, and a 
government which could tax every citizen in every 
State, in other words, a government acting directly 
upon every one who was subject to it, was found to 
be indispensable. Mr. PARNELL’sS demand, as report- 
ed, is that of practical national independence. But 
that demand does not lessen the probability of the 
early adoption of some important scheme of home 
rule such as Mr. LLoyD indicates. The great argu- 
ment for integral union is that Ireland is practically 
an integral part of the territory of Great Britain, 
and that the present situation is untenable. Mr. 
PARNELL'S latest speech is interpreted in England 
as a demand for repeal of the Union, and the Lon- 
don Times says that the Irish question has be- 
come one not of self-government, but of independ- 
ence. The Standard says that he has declared war, 
and that both parties in England must unite to baffle 
him. Lord HARTINGTON echoes the Standard in say- 
ing that no party would ever concede Mr. PARNELL Ss 
demands, and that all parties must combine to keep 
the empire intact. Meanwhile the Irish party hopes 
easily to hold the balance of power in Parliament, 
and, carrying party discipline and organization far 
beyond ours, the home rule constituencies are ad- 
vised to select no candidates without first consulting 
Mr. PARNELL, and to vote for no candidate who will 
not sign a pledge to act and vote with the Parnellites, 
and to resign if a majority of their colleagues so order. 
The two great English parties are bidding for the sup- 
port of Mr. PARNELL, who will cast nearly ninety 
votes in Parliament, and it is not surprising that he 
exclaims with exultation that the struggle of seven 
hundred years is about to end, that only the Irish can 
defeat themselves, that the English Parliament can 
not stay the result, and that Ireland has now “met 
and beaten the worst that England can do.” 


MR. LOWELL AT ASHFIELD. 


To those who personally know Mr. LOWELL, our late M in- 
ister to England, the stories which have been told of his 
want of sympathy with his native country or his loss ot 
confidence in American institutions have been very aui!is- 
ing. His address upon Democracy, delivered in England 
while he was still Minister, is one of the profoundest, ablest, 
and most inspiring papers ever written upon that subject. 
No American Minister anywhere ever made, and few Amer- 
icans could make, a plea so admirable for the essential 
American principle, while none of our chief authors 1s more 
distinctively American than LOWELL. Indeed, it might be 
trnly said that nothing is so truly American,in our higher 
literature as the Biglow Papers, which are the racy ove™ 
flow of Yankee wit, wisdom, and conscience. 

The other day, in the little rural village of Ashfield, in 
the western part of Massachusetts, and to an audience 0! 
genuine Néw-Englanders who cherish the truest American 
traditions, Mr. LoweLL made a delightful speech at 4 din- 
ner in houor and aid of the village academy, in which lie 
said: 

“ But I couldn't fail to be struck on my retarn home with 4 cer- 
tain distrust of America which has leaked out from certain remarks 
in certain newspapers as to whether a man could live eight years 
out of America without preferring Europe. I have known the same 
remark to be made of people who have not lived in Europe 80 long, 
and it seems to me to import what I should call a very unworthy 
distrust of the power of America to inspire affection. I feel to-day 
in looking into your faces somewhat as I did when I took my we 
walk over the hills after my return. The tears came into my " 
as | was welcomed by the familiar way-side flowers, the trees, #” 
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the birds that had been my earliest friends. It seems to me that 
those who take such a view quite miscalculate the force of the af- 
fection that a man feels for his country. It is something deeper 
than a sentiment—infinitely deeper—deeper than any instinct. It 
is the feeling of self-renunciation and idealization which Ruth of 
old expressed to Naomi: ‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to re- 
turn from following after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God: where thou diest, I will die, and there 
will [ be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but 
death part thee and me.’ This, it seems to me, is the instinctive 
feeling that a man has for his native land.” 


This is nobly and beautifully said, but this feeling does 
not exclude the ability to observe and the duty to mention 
the faults of one’s country. The friend who flatters is not 
so good a friend as‘he who holds us to our own ideal, and 
WASHINGTON was not less a patriot because he warned his 
countrymen against pits into which they were likely to fall. 
In CouTuRE’s famous picture of the decadence of Rome, the 
old Romans who look with sad rebuke upon the wild orgy 
of luxurious debauchery are truly Romans, and carry in 
their mien and hearts the secret of “ the grandeur that was 
Rome,” while the effeminate revellers disgrace the name. 
It is Mr. Lowe.v’s kind of Americanism, and not the kind 
that brags and swaggers, which makes the name of America 
the proudest in the world. 


A NOMINATION BY PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON REJECTED. 


THF question of the probable action of the Senate in re- 
gard to the nominations of the President recalls the first 
instance of the rejection of a nomination by the Senate. 
It was WASHINGTON’S nomination of Colonel BENJAMIN 
FISHBOURNE as Naval Officer at Savannah. 

WASHINGTON, while promptly substituting another name, 
sent a respectful remonstrance to the Senate, showing a 
painful consciousness of what he considered to be a reflec- 
tion cast upon his judgment or his motives. He said that 
he did not doubt the reasons for rejection seemed to the 
Senate to be ample, but he submitted whether, when the 
propriety of a nomination appeared to be questionable, it 

hight not be expedient to ask the reasons. He proceeded 
at once to state the gronnds npon which he had made the 
nomination, which were entirely conclusive. WASHING- 
TON’S statement was so impressive that the Senate imme- 
diately confirmed the nomination of the substitute, and no 
other nomination of WASHINGTON’S was ever rejected. 

The only reason known for the refusal of the Senate to 
contirm Colonel FISHBOURNE was the opposition of the 
Senators from Georgia, which was supposed to be political, 
and of the kind which has since become so familiar. This 
incident furnishes the tirst illustration in our annals of the 
monstrous abuse known as the courtesy of the Senate. 


FOURTH-CLASS POST-OFFICES AGAIN, 


THERE are some forty-seven or forty-eight thonsand 
fourth-class post-offices in the country, and those who infer 
that the changes in them which are daily announced show a 
total disregard of reform should consider such statements as 
these of the Albany Evening Journal, which says: 

‘We have already dwelt upon the special obstacles in the way 
of Republican organization this year, owing to the changes in so 
many fourth-class post-offices.”’ 


This is a simple and truthful assertion of the general pros- 
titution of such public offices to party uses, which confirms 
the remark of a noted Republican politician, which we have 
already quoted: 

‘Most of the work in the various country localities has in the 


past been done for the Republican party by them” (the fourth-class 
postmasters ), 


The Syn also, which is the most zealous opponent of civil 
service reform, says very truly of the fourth-class postmas- 
ters: 

‘Their snuggeries in the hamlets are the rendezvous where the 
home caucuses are held, and views interchanged, and newspapers 
distributed, and plans laid for the campaigis in the towns and coun- 
ties. These little post-offices have a great deal of influence in the 
politics of these neighborhoods, in selecting the delegates to the 
primary convocations whence originate those larger conventions 
which nominate the most important officers, and on election days, 


when pulling together, they exert a mighty power in determining 
results,” 


We have cited these statements before. But.they will 
hear repetition and prolonged meditation. They show one 
of the most general and wide-spread abuses of the public 
service, which the Administration declares that it is cor- 
recting, But it is not an abuse which can be corrected by 
turning out a Republican offender and turning in a Demo- 
cratic offender of the same kind. If the Democratic suc- 
cessor abuses his office in the same way, he should follow 
_ his predecessor out of office. But if he does not follow him 
out of oftice, if he shonld be still retained to do “ most of 
the work in the varions country localities for the Demo- 
cratic party,” a general exposure of that fact would farnish 
stronger evidence than has yet been offered of the character 
of the reform declarations of the Administration. 


A WORD TO PARENTS. 


THERE are many parents of feeble-minded children who 
‘re unwilling to sever the home relation even for a time 
by placing them in a public institution, although this is 
otten undoubtedly the wiser course; but the peculiar fond- 
less of affection with which parents regard the more un- 
fortunate of their children often forbids. 

‘Such parents would gladly avail themselves of the skill 
of some teacher qualified for the proper education of such 
children at home; but such qualified teachers are very few, 
becanse they must have a natural vocation added to a pe- 
culiar ability. Mr. JAMEs B. RIcHARDS, of 128 East Twelfth 
“treet, is such a teacher, who has had large experience, and 
‘lo proposes to attend at their homes a few children who 
ucy be intrusted to his care. Mr. RICHARDS began as an 
‘sistant of the late Dr. 8.G. Howr, by whom he was most 
highly esteemed, and his credentials of especial fitness for 
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his task, by character, temperament, experience, knowledge, 
and sympathy, are of the highest character. We can speak 
of him from personal knowledge, and commend him warm- 
ly to those who may have occasion for his services. 


A “SO-CALLED” TEST. 


THE Repnblican State Committee of New York very wise- 
ly resolved that it would be best to call the primaries “ with- 
out regard to any so-called fundamental test,” and the Bos- 
ton Herald says truly that when a “ fundamental test” falls 
to the low condition of being dubbed “so-called” by a State 
Committee, it may fairly be regarded as abolished for good. 

Of course a committee or a party may establish whatever 
tests it may prefer as conditions of voting under its auspices, 
but it can not touch the essential right of an American cit- 
izen to vote as he chooses. 

Meanwhile the fundamental test of the value of a party 
is the promise which it gives by the character of its candi- 
dates, by the methods of its management, by the views of 
its leaders, and by its previous conduct that it will prove 
to be an agency of good government. 


THE CHOLERA. 


THE old stories of the plague are recalled by the ravages 
of the cholera in Spain. This summer will be remembered 
in Spain like the years of the Black Death in England sev- 
en centuries ago, and the details of suffering and terror, 
even as they are reported by the telegraph, are harrowing. 
Modern science is apparently baftled by this pest, except 
that it urges the necessity of sanitary precautions. The 
cholera vaccination is evidently a doubtful experiment, 
althongh perhaps not more so than that for small-pox at 
the beginning. JENNER’s invaluable discovery was re- 
ceived with icy skepticism. It led to bitter controversy, 
and Parliament reluctantly granted to this incomparable 
benefactor a sum of money, which it reduced by one-half 
from the original proposition. 

Thus far in the season this country has fortunately es- 
caped the cholera. But even if it should not appear this 
year, the experience of Europe shows us that its course and 
tour of the world will hardly be arrested. Last summer it 
desolated Marseilles and some parts of Italy. But it lay 
quiet during the winter, only to seize furiously upon Spain 
this year. It is again also in the south of France, and it 
has appeared in Italy and in China and Japan. The prob- 
ability is,even if we wholly escape this year, that the pesti- 
lence may show itself here next season. 

Forewarned is fore-armed. Not only should every kind 
of sanitary precaution be enforced by the local authorities 
everywhere, but every intelligent person should put his 
own system into the best possible state of defense by tem- 
perance and moderation. All plagues like the cholera feed 
upon filth and feebleness, and they always take the least 
fatal hold of a clean and temperate community like a rural 
village. Their ravages are always greatest in a dirty city. 


A JUST CAUSE OF NATIONAL PRIDE. 


FIVE or six years ago the late Hon. LEwis H. MorGan, 
of Rochester, one of the most thoronghly accomplished 
ethnologists and archzxological scholars in the United 
States, wrote that “ American archeology is in such a low 
condition that we have scarcely such a science among us.” 

This year the Archeological Institute of America—in 
the organization of which Mr. MoRGAN was deeply inter- 
ested, and to whose first annual repert he contributed an 
important “Study of the Home of the American Aborigi- 
nes,” which is substantially the fifth part of his great work 
on Ancient Society—is able to state that the reports of Mr. 
ADOLPH F. BANDELIER, of Highland, Illinois, upon the 
Pueblo Indians and remains in New Mexico, are among 
the most valuable contributions ever made to the study of 
aboriginal life upon this continent. The researches of Mr. 
BANDELIER, one of the most thoroughly accomplished of 
special scholars in Spanish American antiquities, have been 
made under the auspices and as the agent of the Archwo- 
logical Institute. 

At the same time the investigations at Assos, in Asia 
Minor, by Mr. CLARKE, have been of the highest interest, 
and his report, says the executive committee of the Insti- 
tute, “ will prove to be one of the most important contribu- 
tions made during the present century to the knowledgé 
of civic Greek antiquity. Assos has been explored and re- 
covered as no other Greek city has been.” Besides this 
work, Dr. W. H. WARD, of New York, is now conducting 
an expedition to Babylonia, and in addition to prosecut- 
ing these enterprises the Institute has established the 
school of classical studies at Athens, to which we have 
occasionally referred. Mr. MORGAN could no longer re- 
proach us with the deadness of archeological studies, and 
no man could appreciate more truly than he the service to 
actual knowledge and to the reputation of genuine Ameri- 
can scholarship which has been achieved by the Archo- 
logical Institute. Of the New York society or branch Mr. 
FREDERIC J. DEPEYSTER is president, and the vice-presi- 
dents are Assistant Bishop PoTrrER, Chief Justice Daty, 
president of the Geographical Society, Rev. Dr. HowARD 
CrosByY, and HENRY G. MARQUAND, Esq. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Oswatp Orrenporrer, of the Staats-Zeitung, has given 
$100,000 to his native town, Zwittau, Austria, for the erection of 
a building to be used as a poor-house and orphan asylum. Some 
years ago he built a school-house there for boys at a cost of $20,000, 
and his present gift is in accordance with a promise then made. 
Mr. OrrenporFeRr is already identified with the charities of this 
country. He and the late Mrs. Orrenporrer built a dispensary and 
private library on Second Avenue, near Eighth Street, New York, 
at an expense of $150,000. Soon afterward he presented 8000 
volumes to the library. He has several times been president of 
the German Society. He has contributed liberally to the German 
Hospital Association, and to St. John’s Guild. He is one of the 
founders of the Manhattanville Benevolent Society. Mr, Orren- 
porrEr’s oration at Bingen-on-the-Rhine last Fourth of July, in 
which he showed how German Americans- reconcile their Ameri- 
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can patriotism with affection for the father-land, was widely com- 
mented on by the German press. He returns this week from a 
long visit to Germany. Thirty-four years ago he first set foot on 
American soil, and became a clerk in the counting-room of the 
Staats-Zeitung. Eight years afterward he had become the editor- 
in-chief of that great newspaper. The late Mrs. OrreNDORFER dis- 
tributed more than ¥600,000 in publie charities. 
—Mr. Grorcr Jones, of the New York Times, has received 
from Mr. Jonn Waster, of the London Zimes, one of the silver 
medals prepared a few 
weeks ago in honor of 
the centennial anniver- 
sary of the latter jour- 
nal. The souvenir,which 
is about one-third wider 
than a silver dollar, and 
about twice as heavy, 
contains the inseription, 
“Centennial Celebra- 
tion. The Times. Bear- 
wood, 1885,” surround- 
ing a dial of a clock 
whose hands are set at 
twenty-four minutes 
past one. The reverse, 
as here shown, has in 
profile the heads of the 
three Joun WaLters— 
grandfather, father, and | 
son—who in succession have owned the London Times. Accom- 
panying the medal was a gracefully conceived letter of presenta- 
tion, as follows: | 


Bearwoon, Youtnenam, Anguat 12, 1885. 
“Dear Me. Jones,—I think yon may perhaps like to place among your 
curiosities the accompanying medal, which | bad struck to commemorate 
the celebration of The Times ceutenary at Bearwood last week. The heads 
are those of my grandfather, my father, and oe and the two latter 
at Jeast are good jikenesses. The medais were distributed to all the men 
and boys who have been five years and upward in ~~ service. The others 
who are on the books are to have them when they bave attained that pe- 
riod of service. I hope when the centenary of our New York namesake 
arrives, some one of your name and family may be there to celebrate it. 
With kind regards to Mrs. Jones and all your belongings, I am yours, 

sincerely, J. Wauter.” 


—The Rev. Dr. Strpnen H. Tyne, senior, who died at Irvington, 
on the Hudson, Thursday night, September 3, was borh in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, March 1, 1800. From 1845 to 1878 he 
was the rector of St. George’s Church in this city, and since the 
latter vear has been rector emeritus, with a retiring pension of 
#5000 annually from his old céngregation. During his rectorship 
the church in Stuyvesant Square was built in 1848, and rebuilt 
after its partial destruction by fire in 1865. In his-prime Dr. 
TYNG was a most énergetic parish clergyman, and a preacher of 
unusual fervor and eloquence. To his power as an extemporane- 
ous orator on public occasions, Mr. Bercukr is said to have paid 
the high tribute of saving that he always hated to follow Dr. Tyne 
upon such occasions ; and that if he himself spoke first, he regretted 
it when Dr. Tyna’s turn came. 

—An impartial and able observer, Mr. Jonn Lowas, has been re- 
cording his impressions of a tour in Spain. - The Spanish woman, 
he says, is but the doll and plaything of the man, save in the lower 
grades of life, where she is his helpmate as a beast of burden. 

—Mr. Rosert Brownne is spending his vacation in a wild-spot 
in the Val d’ Aosta, Italy. 

—Epéar ALLAN Por’s mother-in-law, Mrs. CLewm, was a model 
creature, who, since the poet did not like to be alone, ised to sit up 
with him until four o’clock in the morning. He wrote and she 


dozed, waking every hour or so to give him a cup of hot coffee. 


At home (she writes) he was simple and affectionate as a child, 
and during all the vears he Jived with me I do not remember a 
single night that he failed to come and kiss his “‘ mother’’—as he 
called me—before going to bed. 

—A certain Mr. Joun Vickers has written a book for the. pur- 
pose of whitewashing Herod. Here for the first time one learns 
that the graceless king’s errors, even when viewed in the worst 
light, were rather intellectual than moral, that he was easily im- 
posed upon, and thus used as a partisan weapon to infliet punish- 
ment on the innocent, but that he was “ not. spontaneously cruel 
and unjust.” 

—Lady Dcrrertn has distinguished herself by establishing in 
India a national association for supplying female medical aid to 
women. The scheme is to educate native women to be nurses and 
midwives as well as physicians. Skilled women physicians will be 
imported from Enrope and America to act as teachers. Lady Drr- 
FERIN has accepted the presidency of the association. She is an 
aceomplished woman, of noble impulses and exquisite tact, and this 
enterprise promises to be potent in the emancipation of Indian 
women. Meanwhile it will relieve mich snffering in a country 
where social customs do not allow a sick woman t6 consult a male 
physician, but permit her to languish and die in selitude. 

—The eldest son of the Shah of Persia was not: born of a prin- 
cess, aid therefore is not the heir-apparent. - He is very Poptlar, 
intelligent, and capable, and his father is said to desire to confer 


upon him that dignity. But the mother of the yvonnger-son, now . 


heir-apparent, threatened to kill herself if the measure was carried 
through. The Shah therefore hesitates. 


—Dr. Scoweinrurtn, the African explorer, isan active foe of 


the slave-trade, and a warm ally of the aiitislavery societies. It is 
necessary, he says, to shout with the voice of thunder, especially 
into the ears of the present generation, that there are ideas which 
can not be translated into gold and silver, that there are everlast- 
ing rights made for men of the whole earth which must be re- 
spected at any cost. He urges the banishment from Zanzibar of 
all the Arab traders. The Sultan of Zanzibar, who levies tolls 
from them, is furious. : 
—Bishops’ sons do not often become bishops, but the Rev. Jonn 
Worpsworth, Professor of Divinitv-im the University of Oxford, 
has been appointed to the bishopric of Salisbury. His father was 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and a nephew of the poet Worpswortna.. 
He will not be entitled to a seat in the House of Lords until a suf- 


ficient number of vacancies have occurred] among his seniors. In | 


this country, Assistant Bishop Henry C. Porrer is the son of a 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and a nephew of the Bishop of New York, 
whose assistant he is. 

—The foliowing letter from the author of one of the brightest 
and most entertaining of rent American novels will interest all 
readers of Upon a Cast: , 


‘* To the Editor of ‘ The Nation’: 

‘**Sir,—In your pleasant notice of my novel Upon a Cast yon trace the 
infinence of Tuomas Harpy in my style. I have read most of his books 
with such-admiration that to find my way of telling a story compared to 
his is agreeable indeed ; bat whether his novels pom. # have infinenced me 
or not is a question I can not answer. When I was about eighteen years 
old I read all of his novels then published in this country, and they made 
a deep impression upon me, especially Far from the Madding Crowd. ({t 
was seven years after my Harpy enthasiasm that I wrote Upon a Cast, 
and while I was giving it a final revision I put a copy of A Puir of Blue 
Eyes into Chauncey Dearborne’s hands. Then I read it again myself, 
and followed it ap with some of Mr. Hargpy’s later work. I ain sure that 
I had read nothing of his for several years before 1 wrote Upon a Caat, 
and in the mean time I had stadied con amore muny masters of the art of 
fiction, from Batzac to Henry James. Mr. Harpy seems to have over- 
shadowed them all. I beg leave to add that I take it as no poor compli- 
ment that my first novel should be compared in style and treatment of 
character to the wotk of so eminent an author; but I am surprised. 

Dunning 
August 22, 1885."? 
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AN ANGLO-FRENCH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER 
OVERTAKEN ON THE ROAD. 

As the easy-going satirist jogs along the high- 
way of life, one prevailing excellence of his fel- 
Jow-mortals can but awaken warmest admiration. 
Their wit may not appear astounding, their pene- 
tration not excessive, theit capacities for mental 
assimilation feebler than might be looked for. 
But vo candid observer will deny to humanity 
in general an extraordinary power of digestion. 
Were, indeed, the average human being able to 
appropriate new ideas as easily as new dishes, the 
flash of intellect throughout the civilized world 
would be so tremendous as to dazzle, if not blind 
us. Yet we must suppose some connection be- 
tween ethics and gastronomy, and are led to the 
cheerful belief that however snail- paced the 
march of progress, it has gone steadily hand in 
hand with the improvement in dinners. After-din- 
ner talk is often dull enough nowadays, Heaven 
knows, but was not conversation duller still at 
those prehistoric desserts we read of when the best 
that a host could set before his guest was a little 
crab-apple baked without sugar, and perhaps a 
tiny walnut, accompanied by the juice of a sour 
grape? Let us, then, canonize the cook instead of 
the martyr in these days, seeing that amiability is 
the first of the virtues, and that nothing makes us 
so amiable as a faultless cuisine. Philip the Sec- 
ond of Spain and other dyspeptic monsters whose 
crimes put humanity to the blush would doubt- 
less have been comparatively harmless had their 
digestions never troubled them—in other words, 
had their cooks been as cunning as their confess- 
ors. What has civilized man-eating man? Not 
the catechiam, but the cookery-book, which should 
be bound in crimsén morocco and gold, and have 
a place of honor second to that of the family Bi- 
ble in every household throughout the globe. 


One summer evening a voung English girl 
watched froni ber window the kitchen of a French 
hotel. It seemed to her, as doubtless it has seem- 
ed to many others, ove of the strangest specta- 
cles imaginable. Certainly none can give a better 
notion of the foree of method and order in regu- 
lating human affairs. The busiest hour of the 
dav had come. The bell had summoned to the 
six-o'clock ordinary, to-night the usual numbers 
being swelled by a vast concourse of pilgrims 
bound from Lorraine to the Pyrenees. 

The room occupied by the eager-faced girl now 
first introduced to the world of foreign life afford- 
ed admirable vantage-ground for observation. 
Situated at the extreme end of’ a small chalet 
connected with the hotel by a light running gal- 
lery, it looked across a small court directly into 
the kitchen, completing block of the quadrangle. 
At certain periods of the day the place is silent 
and deserted. The eye then roves at leisure with 
delight over a wonderful array of disks and con- 
vexes of ruddy glow. - Burnished to the lustre of 
armor, elegant in form as antique shields, there 
is nothing perhaps more striking, from a pictur- 
esque point of view, than such a display of cop- 
per cooking vessels as they are polished and ar- 
ranged in a large French kitchen. So orderly 
the scene, so unbroken the hush during the inter- 
val between breakfast and dinner, that a novice 
from another planet might well fancy himself in 
a museum of choice antiquities. Even a denizen 
of some primitive spot on our own globe where 
the business of eating is transacted after less la- 
borious fashion than here would find it hard to 
believe himself in a mere cook-room. 

But let Vulcan enter the workshop and ply 
the bellows! As if by magic, and indeed the 
busy god and his intelligent automatons were 
here to do his bidding, straightway the place be- 
comes alive with bustle and animation. The huge 
fires blaze and crackle, sending out sparks like a 
blacksmith’s forge; the shelves are bared, and 
there is a flash and glitter from one end of the 
kitchen to the other, the copper vessels as they 
are borne hither and thither making the air corus- 
cant; the vast machinery is set in motion, and 
look, listen as you will, you fail to discern the 
springs by which it is kept going, so regular, 
harmonious, and mechanical the movements of 
each individual. The white-robed figures of the 
cooks, to a fanciful mind looking like an army 
of phantoms, move hither and thither in rhythmic 
measure ; the fires blaze with redoubled fury ; the 
brazen: pans gleam fitfully as they are transferred 
from one place to another. Meantime dish suc- 
ceeds dish, there: seems no end to the resources 
of the larder, and a hundred and odd famisled 
travellers dine. | 

Just when the business in the kitchen and 
dining-rooms was at its height, and the English 
girl’s inquisitive mind was most intent upon the 
scene before her, something quite unexpected 
tame to pass. A moment before the familiar life 
arrived, Suffolk farmsteads had seemed so remote 
as to be all but forgotten; on a sudden she was 
lifted out of a world that, however real wore 
the aspect of phantasmagoria, and carried swiftly 
back to the past, with all its” passionate hopes, 
joys, atid sorrows—the past which was herself. 

There. was a hasty tap at the door, and the 
secretary of the hotel entered with a porter car- 
rving a portmanteau and valise. ‘“ We offer you 
many apologies,” said the official, deferentially. 
“We are compelled to ask you to change your 
room. A young Englishman has met with a slight 
accident, and we want these quiet rooms in the 
chalet for his use. Charles, bid Anna come at 
once and help the young lady w get her things 
together.” 

Misinterpreting the girl’s look of discomposure, 
he added: “‘ We have prepared a very nice room 
in the hotel itself. Pray believe how sorry we 
are to inconvenience you,”’ 
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Still not a syllable. A second time an apology 
was proffered. 

“Such inconveniences are inevitable. Ah! 
maybe you know something of your young coun- 
tryman? There is his name.” 

He pointed to the lettering on the knapsack ; 
but it had already fascinated her gaze. It was 
the sight of those two words—a man’s Christian 
name and surname—that checked her utterance 
and made her color come and go. She could not 
be mistaken. No one else was surely called Milli- 
son Methold. He was there,then. He was ill. 
Swift as lightning a thought, a will, a passionate 
desire, now took possession of her. Making a 
great effort to appear self-controlled, she thanked 
the intruder, assured him that his request did 
not inconvenience her, and turned with cheerful 
eagerness to help the chamber-maid. She knew 
well what she should do. She should not con- 
tinue her journey on the morrow. If Millison 
were seriously ill, perhaps to be brought to death’s 
door in a foreign hotel, at least his old plavinate, 
his more than sister, should be there to watch 
over him, comfort him if the need arose. 

Half an hour later, as two grave Frenchmen, 
a physician and a surgeon, quitted the chalet, a 
veritable apparition of girlish grace and witchery 
stood there barring their progress. 

It was a Saxon maiden, who could not long 
have seen her twentieth vear, the very personifi- 
cation of that insular fearlessness and self-re- 
liance of which they had both heard. And sure- 
ly this initiative partook of insular peculiarity 
too! What French demvoiselle, no matter what her 
secret anxieties, passionate interest in the welfare 
of a fellow-countryman, a friend even of the other 
sex, could have thus ventured to confront the 
world and public opinion ? 

Young as she was, evidently inexperienced as 
she was, she addressed herself to these strangers 
without any shrinking, not at all thinking of her- 
self, nor in what light others might view her 
conduct, only anxious and resolute to have her 
impetuous, generous way. 

“M. Methold is English,and so am I. We 
come from the same place,” she began, growing 
painfully eager as she went on. “ Will vou let 
me take my turn in watching by his bedside if 
he is very ill ?” 

This entreaty, so frankly put, seemed to discon- 
cert her interlocutors not a little. They glanced 
alternately at the suppliant and at each other. 

The pieture was never to be forgotten, so was 
all the more striking on account of its unexpect- 
edness. The beautifully outlined cheek rosy with 
emotion, the candid blue eyes greatening as she 
gazed, the abundant golden hair falling short 
and seraphwise from her dainty ears, the pink 
cotton dress that seemed a part of her in its sug- 
gestive youthfulness, joyousness, and grace: sim- 
plicity itself was here, yet combined with a sub- 
tler charm. 

This girl thus endowed by nature as to outward 
form was no ordinary feminine creature, no mere 
smiling, weeping, easily flattered type of gracious 
womanhood. She demanded something more of 
life and destiny than the frugal portion assigned 
to most. A golden chalice filled from crystal 
springs she would fain hold to her lips; no com- 
mon earthern vessel just replenished by the first 
way-side fountain. 

Failing to obtain a word of reply, she set up 
another plea on her own behalf. “I am not 
wholly untrained in nursing,” she said. “I have 
belonged to an ambulance society. I am even 
now on my way to Alsace to be trained to work 
amongst the poor as a Protestant deaconess.” 

At last she elicited a reply, although not perti- 
nent to her speech. It was quite plain to her she 
had failed to make her real motives understood, 
and that these two strangers were occupied with 
difficulties of another kind, and with which her 
capabilities had nothing whatever to do. 

“ You are acquainted with this young English- 
man?” asked the physician. “A relative, per- 
haps?” He was a man of experience and repu- 
tation, yet somewhat of a provincial. English 
ways and character were alike unfamiliar to him. 
He could not see through the little mystery. 
“Are you his cousin, his sister-in-law?” he 
added. 


“No; we have known each other all our lives, 
but are not related,” she replied, with eyes seek- 
ing the ground. 

The surgeon now put in a word. A young, 
amiable, somewhat melancholy man, 4 recently 
made widower™to boot, he seemed disposed to 
take a sentimental view of the case. 

“Probably a fiancée,” he suggested in a low 
voice to his senior. 

But again blushing, painful eagerness in the 
fair, downcast face. 

“Since you are not related to your sick coun- 
tryman, not his betrothed even, we do not quite 
see on what grounds you make this request,” re- 
sumed the doctor, brief and business-like. “The 
young gentleman’s friends will be communicated 
with, and meantime every care will be accorded 
him. A trusty man-servant belonging to the ho- 
tel is already told off to perform the requisite 
services of to-day. We shall en a Sister of 
Mercy to replace him at sight” Tadeod. there 
will be no necessity for you to put yourself in a 
false position, as you propose. Such conduct on 
your part must be compromising.” 

The quiet yet decided rebuff brought matters 
toa climax. Her cheeks flamed, but, at any cost, 
inmost thought found expression. “I am not 
alone,” she cried. “I have with me a night 
nurse who has known M. Methold from his child- 
hood. I am sure no Sister of Mercy will be ne- 
cessary. We twa will do the watching between 
us.” 

This last piece of information certainly in 
some degree altered the aspect of things. The 
two listeners looked more acquiescent, more in- 
clined to yield. She followed up her advantage 
by invoking, tearfully yet unconsciously, a word 


of first sacredness on French soil. 


“T can not explain how it ia, but his family 
have cast him off; I am the only friend he has 
left in the world now. And I will never aban- 
don him; I love him.” 

“That makes things different,” said the grave 
Frenchman, bowing. Not a word more of remon- 
strance was uttered. The girl’s artless blunder 
in the usg of a verb—for she had never intended 
the meaning assigned to her words—gained her 
point. The fortunes of the sick man were hence- 
forth to be put confidingly and uncompromising- 
ly in her hands. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE MAGIC ROBE. 

Camua Joye flew to the arms of her nurse, 
hopeful, anxious, grief-stricken, joyous, all in 
ove. 

“Oh, nurse! nursie!” she cried, fondling the 
angular, hard-featured Suffolk peasant woman as 
if she were some ineffably lovely thing, “ what 
can have happened, do you think? Something 
so wonderful, so unexpected !” 

“IT know already, Miss Camma, darling. Don't 
suppose I’ve come to France to sing old songs 
and sit twirling my thumbs with thoughts of 
home. I have seen it all with my own eyes. To 
think that ever man born of woman should make 
beds !” 

Camma, ready to cry the moment before, now 
burst out laughing. 

“ Well, nursie, till we get a machine to do it, 
beds must be made by some one.” 

“ But that a man should make beds for women 
to sleep in!” 

“In England women make beds for the men, 
and in France men make beds for the women; 
exactly the same thing in the end—six cherries 
in one hand, and half a dozen in the other. But 
now listen. Poor Millison is here, and in this 
very hotel.” 

“T felt sure we should fall in with Mr. Milli- 
son when once we had crossed the water,” Mrs. 
Brindle answered, complacently. 

“Why should you feel sure?” cried Camma. 
“Is the rest of Europe so small that two English 
folks must meet each other like two ants belong- 
ing to the same ant-hill? And yet,” she added, 
as if speaking to herself, “I might have thought 
of it too. He was bound to Rome, I to Alsace. 
So far as this town at least our roads would nat- 
urally lie together.” 

“ And now who knows ?” interposed Ann Brin- 
die, hopefully. “ You may both return together. 
Mr. Millison may come round, aud you too.” 

“Round to what ?” 

“To where you started from. Why should 
Mr. Millison go to Rome? why should you go 
to Alsace ?” blurted out Ann, boldly. 

“Why am I Camma? Why is Millison Mil- 
lison? Answer me these questions, then I will 
answer your own,” Camma replied. “But we 
must not spend our time in idle talking, Brinney 
dear. I have not told you the worst. Millisop 
is ill; you and I must make it our business to 
nurse him.” 

The prospect of some familiar, home-like oc- 
cupation, even the habitually sad one of nursing, 
seemed positively stimulating to poor Ann. Not 
~g her young mistress’s anxiety could depress 

er. 

“We must see the master of the hotel when 
we go down-stairs to tea. To-morrow we will 
nurse poor Millison in earnest, but to-night you 
must rest after your long journey,” she said, drop- 
ping a kiss on her faithful servant’s cheek. 

“And of course vou won’t want me now to 
go a-sight-seeing in this heathen town,” said Mrs. 
Brindle, with an immense feeling of relief. “I 
can stay looking after Mr. Millison.” 

“What is there heathenish about the town *” 
Camma asked, her round eyes opening wide. “I 
have seen no naked savages dancing and hurl- 
ing spears to the sound of the tom-tom; have 
you? And whatever we get to eat, make your 
easy OL one score: it won't be caunibal’s 

are.” 

“I don’t say that the people go naked and eat 
each other. They are benighted heathens for all 
that. Think of a big town like this without @ 
Methodist chapel !” 

“ But, mareie darling, what good would a Meth- 
odist chapel be with no Methodists to go to it ?” 

“Then there ought to be, Miss Camma. That 
is all I can say.” 

“ Now, nursie, make good your assertion. Why 
ought there to be a Methodist chapel in this French 
town any more than there ought to be French bar- 
racks in our native Ipswich ?” 

Mrs. Brindle, worsted in argument, was not put 
out of countenance. 

‘““Say what you please, miss, no good can come 
of a country which chops off its king’s head.” 

“But, Brinney, we English chopped off our 
a head once upon a time. You forget 

t.”’ 

“We have learned better since, anyhow,” Ann 
said, with a jaunty look of self-satisfaction. We 
have a queen still, while this poor misguided coun- 
try hobbies on like a lame man above crutches. 
I for one see no good in such upstart, independent 
ways. One man here seems to think limself ev- 
ery bit as good as another.” 

““Why is he not?” asked Camma, delighting 
to lure Mrs. Brindle through a metaphysical laby- 
rinth. “ But, nursie dear, is it not fortunate that 
we did happen to come to France—for Millison’s 
‘sake, I mean ?” 

“Tt will be fortunate if we can persuade him 
to turn back,” said Ano. 

“We must get him well first,” Camma said, 
rising to look out of the window. “We might 

down-stairs and find the master of the hotel. 

wonder what he is doing now ?” 

“No good, you may be quite sure.” 

“ We shall not find him cutting up the dead body 
of some traveller he has just robbed and mur- 


dered, I dare say,” Camma replied, coolly. “So 
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let us go down-stairs and learn full particulars 
about Millison’s illness. Then we will have some 
tea and go to bed.” 

The pair descended the broad, brilliantly |i; 
handsome staircase, gingerly glancing to the right 
and to the left. It was their first night in a for. 
eign hotel, and each fresh experience imprinted 
itself as clearly on one mind as the other, with 
this difference: Camma’s impressions were those 
of a naturally alert mind, quickened, accelerated 
by the teaching of books and intelligent converse ; 
Nurse Brindle’s parts were perhaps quite as good, 
but lack of instruction prevented her from turn. 
ing them to full account. Shrewd beyond most 
of her neighbors, she was limited in the matter 
of horizon by the shortness of her intellectual 
tether. She saw things as clearly as Camma, 
but she could not see their proper relations, and 
was in the position of a land-surveyor who should 
go to his work with a yard measure instead of a 
knowledge of trigonometry. The table d’héte was 
now over, and having made their inquiries, they 
were served with tea in a small side room épen- 
ing into the large dining-hall. 

“It does not seem as if Millison were serious- 
lv hurt or ill,” Camma said as she poured out 
the tea; “but I can not understand one thing. 
He is a first-rate horseman. There seems no rea. 
son why he should have been thrown.” 

“You can’t expect foreign beasts to be careful 
of English bones,” Ann replied. 

Camma smiled. “ Now, nursie, you know bet- 
ter than that. As if the poor horse had any- 
thing to do with it! But acknowledge one thing. 
ne tea. Did you ever drink better in your 
ife?” 

Mrs. Brindle sipped and sipped again. Cer- 
tainly the tea had an excellent flavor. “ How do 
we know it is tea at all?” she said. “There is 
no accounting for foreign tricks and shams.” 

“How do we know anything, when we come to 
that?” asked Camma. “ How do we know that 
I am myself and that you are Ann Brindle? We 
have to judge by appearances in everything. Well, 
what fault can you find with the butter, always 
supposing it to be butter?” 

Ann smacked her lips wisely. The butter was 
undoubtedly of first-rate quality; but then it was 
French, not English, butter, and as such to be 
castigated. ‘“‘My notion is, Miss Camma, that 
it would be well for these French people’s souls 
if they made bad butter instead. How content- 
ed with themselves all of them seem !” 

“T am sure it is a blessing to be contented 
with one’s self,” Camma replied. “ But the bread, 
now: what baker in Ipswich could turn out such 
bread?” 

“Oh! Miss Camma, darling, tooth - breaking 
bread made to confound their enemies, I call it. 
Sweet bread enough, I won’t deny, but I am sure 
the toothless must starve in this unfeeling coun- 
try.” 

‘**People have no business to be toothless, ex- 
cept little helpless babies. What on earth are 
dentists for?” Camma asked, playfully provoca- 
tive. “ Depend on it, Brinny dear, we English 
folk are not such wise heads as we take ourselves 
to be; France is the country for cleverness.” 

Then they pursued their meal with excellent 
appetite, as Ann expressed it, after thinking to 
get nothing at all; it was a pleasant surprise to 
find that at least one need not starve in foreign 
parts. The soil produced wheat, pastures were 
there for cows, and by some outlandish route or 
other tea was even conveyed into the heart of a 
country that could not boast of a king. 

Tea over, nothing remained but to go to bed. 
Well looked after or ill looked after, the invalid 
must not be agitated by unexpected visitors that 
night, and there seemed every prospect that he 


.would receive adequate care. Camma had spok- 


en to the brisk, bright-eyed, round-faced man- 
servant told off for the service. He looked so 
amiable, she said, that she was sure if Millison 
asked him to stand on his head by way of divert- 
ing his sleepless hours, he would do it;. France 
was the country for amiability. Whereupon Nurse 
Brindle rejoined that there was a medium in all 
things, and a man always in good temper was, to 
her thinking, as dangerous as the father of lies 
himself. 

Mrs. Brindle then helped Camma to undress, 
and they separated for the night, the faithful 
Ann, however, occupying the next room. Soon 
all became dark and quiet; Ann laid her night- 
capped head on the pillow and went to sleep. 

Sleep was not so easy to the excited Camma. 
This first night in a foreign hotel was much more 
to her than an enchanting experience. She saw 
herself at the parting of ways, on the threshold 
of a new life, which was to her life indeed. No 
more foolish, girlish dreaming; no more playing 
with serious things: she should now begin to live 
in earnest. 

No sooner was Ann fairly asleep than Camma, 
very gently and noiselessly, lighted a candle, 
threw on a white woollen dressing- gown, and 
went to her travelling trunk. Kneeling before 
the open lid, a hand on each side, she paused, 
and a dreamy, hesimting, almost rapturous ex- 
pression came over her upturned face ; something 
that trunk contained magically beautiful in her 
enlarging eyes, something symbolic of all that 
her maiden fancy revelled and idealized in. 
What could it be? A girl on the last day of 
her maidenhood, hardly venturing yet longing to 
glance at her wedding gown, could not look more 
wistful, shyer, drawn toward the future with 
stronger, more enticing magic. For some min- 
utes the fair head kept its exquisite poise, the 
delicate face, just flushed with eagerness, raised 
a little, the short wavy golden hair making an 
aureole in the room. Then, as if suddenly em- 
boldened to plunge into futarity and unriddle ‘the 
to-morrow, pregnant with intense hopes and fer- 
vid expectancies, she lifted from the trunk a pile 
of nun-like black clothes. One wax light only 
afforded feeble light; Camma now lighted a 
second, a third, and tremblingly began to array 


* 
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herself in the habiliments of a Protestant dea- 
coness, $0 absorbed became she in the meaning 
of the unpoetic gown she now put on that she 
never thought of its material hideousness. — The 
coarse black stuff, the graceless way in which it 
was made to do duty as a woman’s garment, the 
unimaginable ugliness of the whole, for the mo- 
ment escaped her otherwise acute perception. 
Nor did she at first seem to see the intended un- 
becomingness of the long black cloak—a cloak 
certainly, yet shorn of all the graces that may be- 
long to a cloak—so cut as not to fall into agree- 
able folds making almost any figure attractive, 
but, on the contrary, devised with such ingenuity 
antagonistic to art and beauty that a Venus of 


Milo herself thus draped must have been thereby _ 


travestied into a fish-wife. 

Next came the bonnet, the head-gear chiefly 
distinguishing a Protestant Sister from a Catholic 
nun. Now there is no reason why a bonnet may 
not be a really fairy-like thing to put on a wo- 
man’s head. If human cleverness were equal to 
human necessities, bonnets undoubtedly would 
have been perfect since bonnets began. As it is, 
although far from perfect, these devices of the 
milliner are perfection itself compared to tle 
unsightly construction Camma now prepared to 
adjust to her dainty head. It was not, perhaps, 
so much the hard, eylinder-like black silk cover- 
ing that was unbecoming as the thick, close-set 
cap inside, frame-work entirely-destructive of the 
loveliest picture put within. And not only were 
hair and ears so covered, but the long plain veil 
falling behind the bright illustrating locks as 
well, so that, when fairly dressed from head to 
foot in her new livery, little enough of Camma’s 
‘real self remained. The eyes were still visible, 
it is true; the arch nose, the sweet grave mouth ; 
nothing else. Thus disguised, the familiar Cam- 
ma vanished, already to her own fancy became a 
thing of yesterday. 

At first her mood was of sheer exultation only. 
To the poor moon-stricken knight of La Mancha 
the barber’s basin and pasteboard visor were not 
fuller of glorious presagement than these uncouth 
garments to the girl visionary. As she now stud- 
ied herself in the glass, her whole being seemed 
to dilate and enlarge with noble pride. 

A finished coquette could not wear an expres- 
sion of deeper self-consciousness ; only in Cain- 
ma’s case mere al gratulation was re- 
placed by enthusiasm of the spiritual kind. She 
was not dwelling on her loveliness, or on the un- 
thinking homage accorded to youthfulness and 
vivacity, or, if so, it was with a feeling that verged 
on scorn. Her thoughts soon outstripped the 
poor little individuality; she considered it now 
left behind, bade adieu tu forever. She could 
only look forward, and the austere drapery in 
which she had clad herself was as the vesture 
skirts of some glorified being wrapped round her, 
translating her by hands angelic or divine. 

The world, with its self-seeking, littleness, and 
vulgarity, was shaken off. Heneeforth she should 
lead the life, not of the clay, but of the spirit. 

In the midst of all these eestatic coutempla- 
tions, which were perfectly natural to her, the 
sparkle and airy grace that made ber common 
presence a thing of joy, she was aroused by a 
homely but passionate appeal. 

It was Nurse Brindle in night-cap and bed- 
gown, holding a lighted candle. She had drowsed 
without sleeping soundly, and finally woke up al- 
together. The light in the adjoining room, her 
young charge’s movements, called for uneasiness ; 
Without warning or apology, the door opened gen- 
tly, and Camma saw her rare vision rudely dis- 
pelled. 

“ Not in bed ?—not asleep ?” Ann broke forth, 
in a tone of keenest reproach, and ready to cry 
at sight of the deaconess’s clothes. 

Camma’s first impulse was to be angry, but 
she mastered herself, and began the business of 
unrobing, wearing a pained, crest-fallen air. 

“ Why are not you in bed and asleep yourself, 
Brinny dear?” she said, with ill-concealed vexa- 
tion. “I am no longer a child in arms to be 
perpetually watched. I must do as I please.” 

‘“ But to please to wear those ugly clothes,” 
poor Ann went on, her heart fall to overflowing 
of pent-up feeling. ‘ And to be trained to nurse 
the sick and attend to the poor, when you might 
sit in a parlor all day long doing crewel-work.” 

“Now, Ann, I put it to yourself. Would you 
rather sit in a parlor all day long doing crewel- 
work than look after me ?” 

‘* But, Miss Camma, you could marry to-morrow 
if you chose. You need not make anti-macassars 
ull your days.” 

‘Why should I make anti-macassars or marry 
when I prefer to do other things?” Camma 
asked. “Why, Ann?” 

Ann looked positively despairing, thus caught 
in the clutches of Camma’s inexorable logic. 
She seized on the first argument. 

“Oh, Miss Camma, darling! there is a season 
for everything. If you do not sit in an arbor now 
and listen to a young gentleman a-swearing on 
his knees he’d die for you, will you do it when 
you are old like me?” 

Camma could not resist a laugh. “ But what’s 
‘he good of a young gentleman swearing any such 
thing when I know perfectly well he would do 


nothing of the kind? Crewel-work seems less’ 


Waste of time,” 

“ There is a season meet and fit for everything,” 
Ann said. “ Do not the little lambs frisk in the 
‘pring, and kittens run after their tails before 
md begin to catch mice? Now is your time, 
girle Camma, to be idle and merry like other 
i Never fear that I shall not be merry, nursie. 
dle, I can’t promise you,” Camma replied, quite 
recovering her spirits. 

“Merry in that gown ?” Nurse Brindle cried, 
Pointing at the black robe as if it were a San 
‘enito, something too hideously grotesque and 
‘vominable to touch. “Can not a young lady 
“Ke you do good to the poor and afllicted, and ail 
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the while dress according to your means and 
your talents ?” 

“Well, Brinny dear, if people dressed accord- 
ing to their talents, I fear most of us would go 
terribly bare. Why, the greater part of the world 
would be no better off than poor Adam and Eve! 
But there is something in what you say, for all 
that.” 

Nurse Brindle followed up her advantage. 
“And is the Almighty pleased to see us going 
about our work like so many mutes at a burial ? 
I'll never believe it. Why have we silk-worms 
and weavers and all the dvers that be, but that 
we might wear coats, like Joseph’s, of many 
colors ?” 

“You shall wear Joseph’s coat of many colors, 
then, and I my deaconess’s gown,” Camma said. 
“So ndw, Aun dear, let us go to bed in right 
good earnest.” 

Ann had once more unrobed her young mis- 
tress, and putting the obnoxious garments on a 
chair with an expression of indescribable disgust, 
returued to her own room. ~ 

(TO BK CONTINUED.] , 


“THE MIKADO,.” 


Tue production of the latest work of Mr. W. 
S. Givpert and Sir SuLivan renews all 
those reflections, now so familiar, upon the corn- 
parative emptiness of life in the remote ages 
when a fresh novelty from their happily consort- 
ing pens was not almost an annual event, and ex- 
cites again in the breasts of the wise and good 
wontea and becoming emotions of gratitude for 
hours of harmless pleasure. These writers are, 
in fact, to use the words of one of them, 


running river 
Of harmless merriment.” 


And if the river seems to run at some time slower 
than at another, we can only say that is the char- 
acter of rivers, and copying another line from the 
saine book, call our authors 


**A source of innocent merriment,” 


letting the river run as its channels may allow, 
content if only the source remain fairly full. 

That the source is diminished in power will 
not be affirmed, and though the critics do not 
seem quite sure about the latest outpouring, it 
seems likely to be finally thought one of the 
most affluent ofall. It is difficult to judge a late 
work by comparison with others of its kind which 
made their impression partly through force of 
novelty in the conception and manner of work- 
ing out, but after such allowance as it is possible 
to make, 7e Mikado will prove one of the most 
interesting and amusing of all the existing GiL- 
BERT and SULLIVAN series, With its own impres- 
sion latest in mind, we believe it will be thought 
remarkable for the number of “catching” or 
“taking” airs, and of lines equally captivating. 
And though unquestionably wanting the usual 
variety and fullness in orchestral treatment, the 
work abounds in melody rich with the peculiar 
romantic accent conveyed by Sir Artuvr’s light- 
est and his most serious writing. And in the ac- 
tion Zhe Mikado has a decided “ pull” over most 
of its congeners, the text suffering bardly any- 
where the least drag or hinderance; and as the 
parts are in unusual measure grotesque, there is 
faint excuse for even a dull moment, with the 
play well put on. 

It is founded on a most humorous fancy. The 
Mikado of Japan decreed the punishment of death 
for the crime of flirting, which naturally enough, 
in Mr. GitBert’s veracious words, “caused great 
dismay throughout the land.” But the inventive 
Japanese seized upon a poor tailor lying under 
the penalty, and made him Lord High Execution- 
er, reasoning that as perpetually “next” to be ex- 
ecuted, he 

“Can not cut off another’s head 
Until he’s cut his own off.” 
One consequence of this is that there are no more 
executions in the town of Titipu, a fact rich in 
consequences, for in time word arrives that “ the 
Mikado is struck by the fact that uo executions 
have taken place in Titipu for a vear, and decrees 
that unless somebody is beheaded within one 
mouth, the post of Lord High Executioner shall 
be abolished, and the city reduced to the rank of 
a village.” Whereupon Ko-ko, the great officer 
whose post is eudangered, being at his wits’ end 
for a victim, is delicately reminded that as he is 
under sentence of death for flirting, everything 
seeins to point to him. But he puts the sugges- 
tion aside with the remark that “ self-decapita- 
tion is an extremely difficult, not to say danger- 
ous, thing to attempt,” and that “it’s suicide, and 
suicide is a capital offense.” He is relieved through 
the appearance of a young man bent on self-de- 
struction—Nanki-Poo, outwardly a strolling min- 
strel, but actually the Mikado’s only son, and heir 
to the throne, in love with Yum-Yum, ward and 
promised bride of Ko-ko, whom she is that day 
to marry—a ceremony which induces Nanki-Poo’s 
suicidal intent. Him Ko-ko at last persuades to 
forego the “ rash act” by offering him Yum-Yum 
in marriage, provided that he will surrender him- 


self for public execution within a month. But . 


on discovery that by the Mikado’s law when a 
married man is beheaded his wife is buried alive, 
new difficulties arise, and the sudden arrival of 
the Mikado obliges Ko-ko to pack off Nanki-Poo 
with Yum-Yum, and trust to execution by affida- 
vit. Very graphic affidavits are thereupon intro- 
duced, and the Mikado seems well satisfied, until 
after asking for Nanki-Poo, to seek whom was 
his actual errand, he finds that his own son was 
the juratory victim. 

Ko-ko endeavors to persuade Nanki-Poo to 
come to life, in order to save the Lord High Exe- 
cutioner a punishment of “something lingering, 
with boiling oil in it,” but the astute youth re- 
mark that he himself is under sentence of death 
for nut marrying Katisha, an elderly lady of his 
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father’s court, and prefers to remain a dead man 
and go off on his honey-moon. Finally Ko-ko 
ends the matter by marrying Katisha, and Nanki- 
Poo “‘ comes to life without fear of being put to 
death.” The explanation given to the Mikado is 
a marvel of “ wits’ and wranglers’ logic.” “ It’s 
like this: when your Majesty says, ‘ Let a thing 
be done,’ it’s as good as done—practivally it w 
doue—because your Majesty’s will is law. Your 
Majesty says, ‘ Kill a gentleman,’ and a gentleman 
is told off to be killed. Consequently that gen- 
tleman is as good as dead ; practically; he is dead ; 
and if he is dead, why not say so?” 

» This is the main current of the story, and any 
one acquainted with Mr. Gitpert’s method may 
understand how very amusing he makes it, The 
bouk of the play is crowded with his delicate fun, 
and the aptest and most careful management is 
required to make the lines tell in all their light 
effects. We have no “Japanese craze” in Amer- 
iva, so the slight satirical intent of the work goes 
sowewhat astray from our audiences, but it is net 
missed in the general enjoyment. 

It is faintly fashionable (and extremely easy) 
to say that GILBERT and SULLIVAN some time silice 
began to repeat themselves, but this is untrue in 
any proper sense, and only means that they write 
in their own manuer, The objection will do for 
those who do not want to kuow whether they are 
w fiud DickENs or THACKERAY in a book by either. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT 

| RACES. 

THERE has been nothing in the history of yacht- 
ing in this country more important than the pre- 
sent race between the Boston sloop Puritan and 
the British cutter Genesta, except the race of the 
three schooners, Henrietta, Fleetwing, and Vesta, 
from Sandy Hook to Cowes in the month of De- 
cember, 1866. That, as a matter of course, will 
always remain the most remarkable event in the 
yachting history of the world, and it certainly had 
an important bearing upon the future of Ameri- 
can yachting, lifting the New York Yacht Club 
at once to an equal consideration with the proud- 
est of the royal yacht clubs of Great Britain, and 
dwarfing by comparison that other important 
yachting event, the voyage of the America to 
Cowes in 1851, and her capture of this cup that 
is now being competed for against the cambined 
fleets of Great Britain and France. The visits 
of the Cambria and the Livonia were interesting 
events, and the latter vessel at least taught our 
yachtsmen something. Though the Livonia could 
without much doubt have been beaten by the 
Sappho in any weather and on any point of sail- 
ing, she was so strongly rigged that she was ready 
to sail when her competitors were disabled. 

Important, however, as these events undoubted- 
ly were, they did not attract as wide-spread an in- 
terest, either here or abroad, as have these present 
races; for the contestant on behalf of the New 
York Club is of a type hitherto unknown in this 
country. Not only is she radically different in 
model, but her size is far greater than any single- 
stick vessel we have ever had, with the exception, 
possibly, of Mr. Stevens’s old centre-board sloop 
Maria, which proved the possibilities of the large 
sloop by winning nearly every time she started. 
With that exception, and perhaps on account of 
the disadvantages apparent in so large a sloop as 
the Maria, American yaehtsmen have preferred, 
in vessels beyond a certain size, the schooner rig 
as handier, more economical, and on the whole 
safer; and they have gone on improving their 
schooners until, to-day, in all human probability, 
the Miranda—about the fastest schooner in Brit- 
ish waters—would be beaten at least a half-hour, 
over the New York Club course, by either the Gray- 
ling, Fortuna, or Montauk. 

Previous to this Genesta challenge, sloops like 
the Gracie and Fanny had been pronounced too 
large, and the result of experience was that in 
the Mischief the proper limit as to size for single 
sticks had been attained, and that for anything 
larger than that a second mast and a division of 
the enormous mainsail was most advisable; and 
now the exigency of the occasion has compelled 
the building of two sloops for which the Mischief 
is scarce too large to use as a launch, with main- 
boom of enormous length, and a main-sheet that 
requires a whole coil of rope, and to handle which 
requires a crew of thirty men. In the accom- 
panying picture the artist has happily shown one 
of the most difficult things in connection with the 
big sloop; that is, the handling of the main-sheet. 
In ships the measure of efficient manning was, 
“ sufficient to get the anchor” ; in the sloop yacht 
it is, “ enough to handle the main-sheet.”” Even 
if the thirty men were increased to fifty, so tre- 
mendous is the strain upon the sheet in a fresh 
breeze that the wholg fifty would not get an inch 
of it until the strain was eased by the helm. It 
is in jibing, however, that the almost endless 
main-sheet is the most troublesome, and in case 


of sudden jibe, before the boom has been hauled 
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flat aft, woe betide the man nearest the timber- 
head if he fail to get his turn, and frequently the 
whole inside of the hand is blistered by the sheet 
rendering through it too fast. Captain Gipson, 
of the Priscilla, so fully realized the difficulty of 
getting the turn in jibing that he has had the 
belaving-bolts placed away forward, nearly to the 
mast, so that the last man on the sheet shall take 


the turn instead of the one whose fingers are 


nearest the block sheaves. ) 

In the matter of light canvas great. strides have 
been made within the past few years. Only verv 
recently were spinnakers adopted, and there is 
more canvas probably in the balloon jib-topsail of 
the Puritan than would have been necessary for 
a full suit of an ordinary.sized sloop ten years ago. 
When set and pulling beaatifully, its enormous 
proportions are not apparent, and to thoroughly: 
appreciate its size one needs to be one of tlie 
dozen sailors that have to lie out upon the bow- 
sprit to gather it in when the breeze has become 
so fresh that it can no longer be carried without 
peril to the topmast. Tie situation is partially 
shown in the picture elsewhere presented, but no 
picture can do full justice to it, and accurately 
express the difficulty of stowing a balloon jib-top- 
sail when racing in a strong breeze. Of course, 
when sailing simply for pleasure, the yacht can 
be swung off before the wind, or brought to in 
the wind’s eye, long enough for the sail to be run 
down and gathered up, but in a race this can not 
be done, aud the sail must be subdued by main 
strength. 


THE NEW TORPEDO BOAT. 


SHoccp the latest contribution to submarine 
warfare, of which an illustration is given below, 
accomplish all it aims at, it will mark an epoch in 
naval operations. 

The central idea of the new device is that of a 
vessel which can be submerged at will, and made 
to travel considerable distances under water. The 
apparatus for sinking the vessel and furnishing 
air to its crew while beneath the surface is as yet 
kept secret. . The boat itself is fifty feet in length 
and eight, feet in diameter at the widest part. It 
is cigar-shaped, with the prow forming a stout 
steel ram with sharp edges for perforating the 
vulnerable parts of iron-clads, below the line of 
thickest armor. The hull is wood, on iron frames, 
and the motive power is furnished by twin screws 
driven by petroleum engines. Projecting about 
two feet above the boat is a small conning turret, 
which allows observation for directing the boat. 

If the air apparatus should not work. as well 
as expected, and complete submevsion not be ef- 
fected, valuable results can be secured even by 
having the whole boat under water exeept the 
conning turret. This would be, with its foot and 
a half of diameter and its projection of a few 
inches above the surface, a target so small as to 
run little risk of being hit by heavy guns, espe- 
cially as it will be moving at high speed. We 
should say, however, that the target might easily 
be hit by machine guns, which pour a steady tor- 
rent of projectiles; but the inventor claims that 
it will be impregnable against such attacks. 

Meanwhile the boat will have aggressive force 
of its own. It can send out in all directions 
Whitehead and other automatic torpedoes by an 
apparatus said to be specially valuable for that 
purpose. It also has a dynamite gun, firing by 
quick manipulation, from an aperture. midway 
between the turret and prow on its curved deck 
or top, a projectile charged with a hundred or per- 
haps two hundred pounds of some high explosive, 
like dynamite. The range of the torpedo gun is 
claimed to be 500 or possibly 800 yards. In 
discharging it the boat needs only to rise to the 
surface, showing the turret and its base, 

But if the full purpose of the boat is accom- 


plished, its aggressive power will be greatly in- 


creased. It can then find its way under the keels 


-of small craft, and blow them up from beneath. 


It can also fix torpedves to the sides or bot- 
toms of bigger vessels unperceived. It can dis- 
charge its dynamite projectile, instantly sink 
wholly out of sight, and then, pushing its turret 
just above water in an unexpected quarter, again 
fire its gun, which hds been reloaded below the 
surface, and as promptly repeat its drop game to 
avoid a return blow. 

At the launch of the new boat on Friday, Sep- 
tember 4, an accident occurred by which one of 
her planks was stove in, and she sank to the bot- 
tom in ten feet of water. The accident is of a 
kind easily reparable, and proves nothing as to 
her powers of seaworthiness or ‘of destruction. 
Of course, however, her suecess is problemat- 
ical. All is now in the experimentaf stage. 
Like attempts at construction in the Old World 
have ended in the capsizing of the craft and the 
drowning of its occupants. Lieutenant Za.insk1, 
of the Fifth Artillery, who has superintended its 
construction at old Fort Lafayette, will fill it with 
all the aggressive appliances required should its 
submarine qualities be successful, — 
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PAUL CREW’S STORY.* 


By ALICE COMYNS CARR, 


or “La Fortunina,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Paci had never been more surprised in his 
life than to see his wife in such trouble—never 
more surprised, and never more distressed. 

But after the first astonishment he had made 
up his mind that it could only be some chance 
effect of health or spirits—he had always thought 
that Phoebe had never been quite herself again 
since that fever—and had put it from his mind. 

Directly she had noticed his presence she had 
jumped up hastily, and when Paul had asked 
what was the matter, she had said that it was 
only one of her usual foolish dreams about the 
boy, about whose welfare she perpetually had 
some misgiving or other, as he well knew by this 
ume. 

And Paul did well know it, for he often strove 
to combat her womanly presentiments about un- 
seen misfortunes ahead that should beset this 
their only child; and he had laughed at this one 
as he had laughed at the others, and had told her 
to go about her work and not give way to think- 
ing. 

“And she had gone about her work and had 
left the boy with the men, only charging them 
not to let him out of their sight. 

Whether she had given way to thinking or not 
Paul could not tell, for he had not seen her 
again for a while. 

All he knew was that she had looked quite 
Werself again before she had left him, and had 
walked up the beach with her usual firm step, 
carrying the mug and plate in her hand, in which 
she had brought down ber husband’s dinner. 

Paul had not had muéh time to think of Phebe 
just then, or, indeed, of anything but what apper- 
tuined to his duty and business. 

The inspecting officers had arrived soon after 
Foster's return, and then the wreck had to be 
visited, and the salvage given up, and the report 
systematically made, and Paul had had no time 
to wonder why it was that his wife had not been 
herself, nor why it was that he had not found 
Foster in his own cottage when he had gone up 
to look for him, but gloomily sitting with his 
head in his hands at Pheebe’s kitchen table, his 
pipe gone out between his fingers, and his eyes 
fixed upon vacancy. 

But by the time the afternoon had begun to 
lengthen into evening the press of work was over, 
and Paul had leisure to remember his own. 

And then, as he remembered Pheebe’s strange 
and unaccountable tears, he began to wonder 
whether it was in any way possible that she could 
have heard any news about the harvest which 
had not reached his ears. 

With a beating heart he turned up toward the 
cottage. 

It was unlike his wife to have kept anything 
from him; but, of course, if she had kept any- 
thing from him it was only to spare him pain ; 
he knew that well enough. 

And in this case she had evidently imagined 
that the pain would be greater than it was going 
to be. 

It would be a disappointment not to get the 
nice little pot of money he had looked for out of 
the venture, but at the worst it could only mean 
the difference of.a few pounds, no more. 

He unlatched the gate of his garden and walk- 
ed in. 

The cottage door was open as usual; Phoebe 
was alone within. 

The table was covered with white linen; she 
had been ironing—ironing his shirts for the week. 

But new she sat, listless and weary, by the 
window, her hands dropped in her lap and her 
eves dropped upon her hands. 

She started up as he came in and began busy- 
ing herself about the work again. 

* What's the matter, sweetheart ?”’ asked Paul, 
kindly. ‘“ You don’t iook well. You're never 
fretting still?” 

“Fretting ?” repeated she, half vexed. “No; 
what should I be fretting for ?” 

ut as soon as she had said the words she 
seemed to regret them. 

She looked up with a smile—rather a wan, sad 
simile, but her own smile for all that. 

“No, dear Paul, I'm quite well,” she repeated. 

“I was afraid perhaps you had had some bad 
news of some kind,” he said. 

“Bad news?” repeated she, looking up half 
frightened. “ What kind of bad news ?” 


“TI thought there might have been some one ~ 
~ remembered that this was the truth. 


jnquiring for me,” answered Paul, evasively. 

Phoebe lay down the iron she had in her hand. 

“ Well, now, so there has,” replied she, quickly. 
“How stupid of me! I quite forgot it. A man 
from the village was here just now wanting par- 
ticularly to see you. I sent him down to the 
beach after you.” 

Paul,got up and went out into the garden, 
Phoebe following him. 

“| wdénder where he can have gone ?” said he, 
anxiously. “I think I'll go and look for him.” 

“It was that man of Farmer Wills’s,” said 
Phebe. 

“Ah, there he is,” she cried. “He is coming 
back this way.” 4 

Paul unlatched the gate and went out on to the 
green, Phoebe still following’ him. 

“ Are you looking for me, neighbor ?” he cried 
as the man came within hearing. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Crew,” said the laborer. “ Mr. 
Wills thought you might like to know something 
alout that property of yours up on the hill yon- 
der, you know. He thought you might perhaps 
have heard something, and he thought you might 
sooner hear it all.” 

“ Hear what, man ?” asked Paul, almost tartly. 
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“Speak up. Is it the hop garden belonging to 
Farmer Alce that you mean? I had some money 
in the matter, though it is scarcely my property. 
It’s been bad weather for the hop-picking, I 
know.” 

“ Lord bless you, it isn’t thé weather,” said the 
man, with a.grin. “The hops aren’t to blame.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Paul. 

“ Well, of course the storm battered down the 
hops a bit, and spoiled their beauty,” said the la- 
borer, scratching his head, “‘ but you might make 
a good penny out of them yet, if so be that they 
belonged to you.” 

“ Belonged to me? You mean they belong to 
Farmer Alce ?” 

“No, and they don’t belong to Farmer Alce 
neither,” answered the fellow, grimly. “ They be- 
long to some gentleman up to London. Farmer 
Alce sold the crop as it stood a week ago. My 
master knows it for truth.” 

Paul paused a minute; then he said, half to 
himself: “Sold it! I must see him about that.” 

“I’m afraid you won’t see him about it just 
yet,” grinned the man again. “ Farmer Alce has 
took all that he got and off with it.” 

“ Off with it!” echoed Paul, vaguely. 

“Yes; cut and run. Why, it’s all over the 
village. There’s plenty after him for debt, but 
he’s not been seen for more than a week, and he 
won’t be seen again this side of the ‘tlantic, so 
they say.” 

Paul stood quite still. 

He did not look at Phoebe; he looked out over 
the marsh to the place on the downs where the 
hop gardens should be, as though be would be 
able to see and learn the truth. 

Phoebe put her arm within his, but he did not 
notice her. 

“The master thought you might like to know,” 
repeated the man, awkwardly. “ He’s right down 
sorry for you, for he knowed you'd got all your 
eggs in one basket.” 

“Thank you, my man,” said Paul, in his usual 
pleasant voice, rousing himself from his brown- 
study. “ Will you thank your master, and say I'll 
be up and see him some time to-night ?” 


The man touched his hat, or made whatever — 


sign stood him in that stead, and turned upon his 
heel. 

Paul stood quite still for a few moments, look- 
ing down on the ground. | 

Phoebe still held her arm in his. 

“ Well, wife,” said he at last, “ there are all our 
savings gone. We had best look the thing in the 
face at once. We have nothing left of what I 
began to lay by before I was married against the 
time when I should want it for wife and children.” 

Phoebe did not speak. 

She only pressed his arm silently and fast. 

“IT ought to ask your pardon for it,” continued 
Paul. “If I were to die to-morrow I should leave 
you badly off, and I always looked to leaving you 
pretty comfortable. I’ve been very fvolish, but 
I did it for the best.” 

Paul’s voice trembled just a little here, and he 
looked away from Phebe. 

But now she spoke. 

“ Ah, Paul,” said she, in a sad, broken voice, 
“don’t talk like that—don’t! It is not you who 
have anything to blame yourself with. I’ve not 
been a good wife to you; but, God help me, I will 
be good from henceforth. And we will work to- 


y ave’ and soon make up what is gone. Indeed, 


ndeed, I don’t think anything of that!” 
“Heaven bless you !”’ murmured Paul, turning 

to kiss her. ‘“‘ You have always been a good wife 

to me, and you will always be the best wife that 


_ ever a man had. I know that well enough.” 


“ Ah, don’t, don’t, don’t!” murmured Phebe, 
taking her lips from his and letting her head 
drop upon his shoulder. 

“ Yes, I will,” said'he. “What greater com- 
fort is there than for a man to rest in the truth 
and affection of his wife when he is in trouble ? 
The moon rose red, and you said it meant evil. 
Well, the evil has come ; but, please God, we will 
defy it! Yes, please God, we will defy it! The 
little chap shall have something to start him in 
the world with yet! After all, while we have 
him left, how can we dare grumble at any loss ?” 

Paul kissed his wife again. 

He could not reach her face, for it was hidden 
away from him, but he kissed her on her forehead 
and lifted her head up. 

The hunted, startled expression had come back 
to her eyes. 

She almost pushed Paul aside as she said, “‘ The 
little chap! Where is he, Paul %” 

Paul looked at her. 

“ What, isn’t he at home %” he asked. 

“No. Ileft him with you. You knowI did.” 

Paul felt the blood rush from his heart as he 


The mother had confided her child to him, and 
he had forgotten him. 

He did not answer. 

He gazed at his wife. 

He saw her face turn quite white. 

> had been pale befure, but now it turned quite 
white. 

“I oughtn’t to have let you leave him with 
me,” he said. “I might have known I should 
be too busy. I lost sight of him.” 

Phebe only looked at him mutely with her 
great dark eyes. 

“T ought to have sent him off to you when the 
officers arrived,” went on Paul, feverishly. “I 
forgot it. It was very careless of me.” 

“No, no, no; it’s my fault, my fault,” moaned 
Phebe, throwing up her arms. “I have been 
dreaming, and now—” 

She did not finish her sentence. 

She turned and went down the path to the 
beach. 

“I don’t see that it’s any grievous fault of any- 
body’s,” answered Paul, following her. “ Foster 
has got him, of course. He oughtn’t to have 
taken him without saying so, but he has got him 
safe enough, I'll be bound.” 


“T hope so,” said Phasbe. “ We'll go and see.” 

They turned down toward the cottage where 
Foster lived, Phesbe hurrying wildly along. 

Paul had to walk quite fast to keep up with her. 

He passed his arm within hers to steady her. 

“Don't look like that, dear,” he murmured. 
“ He’s not lost yet, you know. It’s because you 
let yourself go to foolish fancies, as you did this 
afternoon, that you get nervous. There's no oc- 
casion to think anything amiss has happened to 
the boy yet.” 

“ Ah, yes, there has been the shadow of evil— 
the shadow of evil,” murmured she, “ever since 
that night when we went out on the sea, The 
moon rose ted, and all the evil has not come vet.” 

“No, no; there’s no worse luck to come than 
has come. Don’t you believe it. That’s bad 
enough ; but we are going to be brave over that.” 

“No worse luck,” repeated Phosbe. 

They had reached Foster’a cottage. 

The door was open. He was within. 

He came out when he saw them. 

They could see by his face that the child was 
not with him. 

And they could see that he guessed that some- 
thing was amiss. 

“ What's the matter?” he asked. 

Pheebe did not answer. 

It was Paul who said, “ We have lost sight of 
Johnnie. We thought he might be with you.” 

“No,” said Foster. “I haven’t seen him since 
we went out to the ship. But one of the men 
told me they had met him going up to the village 
with Farmer Wills’s boy.” 

“When?” asked Phebe, speaking now. 
“Which way ?” 


“TI don’t know when, and I don’t know which | 


way,” answered the young man, “but I should 
guess up by the cliff, where the blackberries 
grow ripest. Or perhaps down through the hop 
gardens and up the road. Johnnie was very anx- 
ious to see the hops beaten down by the storm.” 

“Was he?” said Paul, with a sad smile. 
“ Well, we had better go and look for him there. 
You go down to the hop fields with the mother, 
Jack, and I'll go up the cliff.” 

They parted company and took their different 
ways. 

Paul took the path that skirted the dike, and 
climbed the cliff along the lane where the black- 
berries grew. 

He looked behind every hedge and down every 
perilous place where the children might bave 
strayed ; there was nothing. 

Even the older little ones whom he met along 
the way could not tell him that they had seen 
anything of Johnnie Crew that day. 

He began to confess to himself that he was be- 
coming uneasy. 

When he reached the top of the cliff he stood 
there a moment, looking anxiously along the 
mournful margin of sea-shore below. 

The sun had become overcast; the sky was 
strewn with gray clouds that, in their turn, strew- 
ed gray shadows upon the marsh-land and the 
downs beyond. The sun was near to setting, but 
there was no sunset visible—only a kind of wan 
glare reflected from the west, where the gold 
should have been. . 

The wind had dropped, but the sea still rose 
and fell with the lingering swell of the past storm, 
and the waves broke in white foam upon its gray 
surface. 

The tide had been low two hours since, but it 
was coming in fast now, rippling over the sands 
and the rocks where the wrecked ship still lay on 
her side—rippling idly and slowly, but surely and 
steadily, beneath the sinister light of the pale 
sad sky. 

There were cae along the sands here and 
there—fisher-folk still loitering in search of such 


bits of wreckage as thev might pick up unseen by 


the coast-guards—but there was no Johnnie. 
Even from this height the father felt sure that 

he would know the little figure well enough. 
There were other children running about on 

the fast-disappearing sands, but his child was not 


there. 

He looked down the face of the cliff with a 
shudder. 

He could not but look the thing in the face: 
the boy might have been here, his foot might have 
slipped, and then— | 

Had the bad moon foretold woe worse than he 
knew, indeed? Had the loss of the money set 
aside for the boy only been a herald of another 
loss? He dared not think, but he said to him- 
self that he would go down the cliff by the steep 
stone ladder straight on to the sands below, and 
walk home that way to meet his wife, that he 
might set that fear to rest at least before he met 
her. He thought he would do it, and then again 
he thought that it might delay him meeting her ; 
and, after all, he was bound to consider her first. 

Was it that he shrank from investigating that 
terrible possibility ? 

Anyhow, he took the top path once more. 

He felt that he scarcely had the courage to go 
back to Phoebe; and yet she might have good 
news. God grant it! 

He strode down the hill, and before he got on 
to the marsh again he saw her coming along 
across the green with Foster. 

He stopped a moment to look. 

Alas! they were alone. 

He went on with a failing heart. 

As he came nearer he saw that Phebe held 
her hands before her face, and that Jack was 
bending a little toward her as though enforcing 
words of hope and comfort. 

Paul knew well enough that Jack was almost 
as anxious as they were themselves about the lit- 
tle chap; he was so fond of the little fellow, and 
such a good friend to his parents. 

Paul felt the lump rising in his throat at last 
as he hurried onward; his heart was beating 
against his side. 

When he was within a few yards of the two, 
he knew that Phoebe was crying bitterly. 
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She looked up when she heard him coming and 
shook her head; he saw that she could not 


spea 

When they had come together they stood, all 
three of them, silently looking at one another for 
a moment. 

Then Paul said, with as much appearance of 
jocularity as he could muster : 

“ He’s on the sands, that’s where he is, wife. 
The naughty little beggar! Always up to some 
mischief! Come, we had better go down as fast 
as we can, and see.” 

They went down the path to the beach, Phebe 
leading the way. 

As they went they met one of the coast-guard 
boatmen coming up to his supper. 

“You haven’t seen my little one, I suppose ?” 
asked Paul. “We've lost sight of him some- 
Ww 


The man stopped and considered. 

“IT seed him about an hour ago,” said he, 
“when you had been over inspecting the ship. 
He begged of me to help him off on to the rocks, 
so as he might see the vessel.” 

“An hour ago!” exclaimed Foster. “ He may 
be there still.” 

He started off with a run as he spoke. 

“Did you leave the child on the rocks, and 
never say a word to anybody ?” asked Paul. 

“Yes,” answered the sailor. “I thought you 
would be looking after him yourself.” 

The fellow spoke surlily, and moved on. 

Paul did not stay to comment. 

Phoebe had already followed Jack Foster, who 
had distanced them all, running along the beach, 
where the tide was rolling in with long, swift 
strides. 

“He was wild to see the wreck this afternoon, 
I know,” said Paul, coming up with his wife. 
“He must have tried to get across to her when 
the rocks were dry, at low tide.” 

“ But you would have seen him when you were 
up there on the cliff,” moaned Pheebe. 

““He may have been under the shadow of the 
ship’s side,” answered Paul. | 

“Oh, no, no,” sighed she. “The tide has been 
coming in ever since—ever since !” 

“Yes, the tide has been coming in ever since,” 
agreed Paul, sadly. 

They ran, but they did not run as fast as Jack 
a with his slender figure and long lithe 
imbs 


When they reached the rocks beneath the cliff, 
where the wrecked ship lay with the water drip- 
ping from her decks and lapping up against her 
sides, they saw that he had leaped out upon the 
low rocks that were slowly sinking out of sight 
with the rolling tide, and that he had waded or 
swum across the remaining piece of water to the 
foundered vessel. Paul was preparing to follow, 
when a loud siout greeted them from across tlie 
rising stretch of sea. 

Pheebe knew it for a shout of joy. 

She pressed both her hands upon her heart as 
though it would burst. 

Yes, sure enough, Jack was holding something 
in his arins. 

He had reached a rock that lay beneath the 
shadow of the vessel’s bulwarks, and he was 
holding up something in his arms. 

Paul and Phebe both knew that that some- 
thing was their lost darling. 

Phoebe begun to ery silently, trving to choke 
down her sobs, but making no effort to wipe 
away her tears. 

Paul drew his sleeve across his eyes, but he 
laughed aloud as he said, half proudly : 

“Well, who would ever have thought the little 
beggur could have managed to get right as far 
as there? He’s a plucky little chap, and no mis- 
take, but he has had a nice fright for it this 
time.” 

“ Poor darling !” murmured the mother. “ How 
he must have cried when he looked back and 
saw that the water had risen behind him! No 
wonder we didn’t see him! _ He’s nearly swamped 
there under the ship.” 

“ Yes, and it’s rising fast, too. Another five 
minutes would have been too late. It’s a mercy 
that the rocks stand up higher there than they 
do cluse in-shore. I think I'll go back for the 
boat, wife. It isn’t safe for Jack to try and swim 
through those rocks with the child.” 

He put up his hands and shouted across the 
water. 

Foster seemed to pause a moment, and Paul 
— to run back to the station. 

ut presently he stopped. 

Phoebe had called to him. 

“ He’s coming,” she said. “The water must 
be rising too fast for them to wait.” 

They looked again. 

“ Five minutes while I went for the boat couldn’t 
make the difference,” murmured Paul below his 
breath. 

Phoebe detected the misgiving in his tone. 

“Is it too late to fetch it now ?” said she. 

“ Yes, it is too late,” answered Paul. “I didn’t 
see how high the water was. It must be out of 
his depth yonder.” 

“See, he has put Johnnie on his back!” ex- 


claimed Pheebe. “‘The child is clinging round - 


his neck. Oh, Paul! will he be able to swim 
with him like that?” 

“ Lord, yes,” said Paul; “Jack is a beautiful 
swimmer. If it weren’t for the rocks and the 
wash of the waves just at the breaking, there 
wouldn’t ever be any difficulty.” 

He spoke heartily, but Phoebe knew that there 
was a misgiving beneath the heartiness. 

They saw the tall figure with the little one 
upon its neck disappear under the waves afar. 

Paul began to strip. 

“Tl just be ready,” he said, in explanation. 


“It’s no use two going after one job, but I'll just _ 


be ready.” 

He jumped on to the slimy bowlders, and 
leaped from one to the other until he could get 
into water deep enough to swim, 
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The waves were breaking roughly, and the 


ocks were sharp. | 
ihehe tempat down on to the nearest of them, 
slipping off her shoes and turning up her skirts. 

The wan, white glare of the sun, sinking be- 
iind the clouds, must have blinded her, for she 
put up her hand over her eyes. 

When she took it away to look out again she 
could see the figure of Paul fighting against the 
waves and the breaking of the surf, but Foster 
and the child had disappeared. 

Once more she pressed her hands over her 
beating heart, as though to still its motion, and 
still she gazed out over the waves, although that 
blinding light was always in her eyes, and she 
could see nothing. 

Nothing, until at last, beyond the boundary of 
lack rocks, whose heads were slowly becoming 
washed and covered by the sea, she saw Paul 
.wimming back again, with a dark mass in his 
wake. 

What could it mean ? 

She could endure the torture of suspense no 
longer. The water was not deep enough yet to 
he out of her depth; without pausing to consider 
anything else, she waded in. 

Paul was swimming toward shore; in his left 
arm he held the boy, and on his shoulder he bore 
the body of Jack Foster. 

“ He must have hit his head against a rock and 
got stunned,” was all he said as he came within 
his depth, to where Phoebe was standing. 

She gave a moan—a long, low moan. 

“Stunned!” she repeated. “ Yes, yes, only 
stunned! Carry him ashore, Paul. Give me the 
little chap, and carry him ashore, dear, good Paul. 
He’ll soon be better.” 

She held out two trembling arms, and Paul put 
her boy into them. She hugged the little body 
to her heart as she waded ashore, rocking herself 
to and fro as she had done in the morning, and 
covering the white, wet face with eager, passion- 
ute kisses. 

There was only this difference—then she had 
cried, now her eyes were dry. And as she kissed 
the child she kept saying, wildly, “ We will make 
them warm soon; both quite warm soon.” 

When Paul had carried his friend ashore, and 
had laid him on the beach and stooped over him, 
trying to breathe into his lungs, she still kept 
saying, in the same eager way, “They will be 
warm soon, both warm soon, won’t they, dear 
Paul*” It was only when the minutes passed, 
and she saw that neither the white face on the 
heach nor that other little white face in her arms 
showed any signs of life, that she pushed her 
lusband aside, and kneeling down beside Jack 
Foster, with the boy still in her arms, looked de- 
spairingly into his face, and seemed to be struck 
with a first terrible fear. 

“ You said he was stunned, only stunned, Paul,” 
she cried, wildly. “Why doesn’t he get warm? 
Why don’t they both get warm ?” 

Then Paul rose and looked at hersadly, “They 
will never get warmagain, Pheebe,” he said. “ They 
are both dead.” 

As he speke the words there arose a cry upon 
the wind that was blowing in from the sea; a cry 
that sent the blood freezing to his heart; a cry 
as of mind parting from soul; a cry that, as long 
as he lived, never ceased to ring in his ears. 

Then he saw that Pheebe had risen up again 
to her full, splendid height, and still clasping her 
dead child passionately to her heart, had thrown 
herself upon the lifeless body of his friend, Jack 


Foster. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tae first winter after Johnnie’s death 
,»by, and the summer came back, but the smile did 
not come back to Paul’s face. 

Of a summer evening, when the sun shone crim- 
son in the west, he would walk up to the pines on 
the hill and stand there looking down upon the 
j!acid meadows beneath the downs, where the 
cattle wandered beside the stream, until the 
neighbors grew quite used to seeing his lonely 
figure beside the great black arms of the mill, 
aiid used to wonder at him for choosing to mourn 
‘ils sorrows above the hop gardens that had been 
tie ruin of his honest savings and the beginning 
«ft all his troubles, rather than in the quiet of his 
own home beside the shore, 

They did not know what reason Paul had for 
choosing the downs above the quiet meadows 
uway from the sea. 

They only thought that his shrinking from 
home was brought about by the mournful sight 
tat he must daily see there. 

For every one knew what that sad sight was; 
every one knew that it was no wonder Paul Crew 
was a broken man. 

His only child lay in the church-yard, and the 
wife whom he had so worshipped was alive only 
ih name, 

When Paul came to her and took her in his 
arms, and looked into her sad, deep eyes, and 
‘poke to her in his loving, tender tones, there 
‘ould seem to come to her a vague memory of 
‘ue life that had been hers with him before sor- 
tow had come her way, and she would smile a 
‘weet, wan smile, and she would put her arms 
tuund his ‘neck and kiss him as of old. 

But such moments were very, very rare, and 
‘ie flash of memory would fade almost as soon 
*» It was born, leaving the blank more terrible 
tuan before, 

It was then that Paul would go away up on to 
‘ie hill, where he could see the placid fields and 
‘ue hills that did not change. 

He was tired of the restless sea. 
| r he sea had done him so much ill; and the sea 
was Phoebe’s only friend. She would wander be- 
“ie it for hours, standing on the rocks at low 

le and stretching out her arms toward the 
‘aves and waiting on the beach when the water 
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, _ out till the sauds were clear for her to 
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She never left it out of her sight. Once, and 
once only, when Paul had missed her, and was 
searching for her as was his wont, he found her 
up in the pine wood on the hill where he had 
overheard Jack Foster talking with Nan Drew on 
that star-lit night a year ago. 

It was night then, when Phebe was missing, 
and he had found her sitting on the ground be- 
neath the pies and crying as if her heart would 
break. 

It was the only time he had ever seen. her cry 
since the day when Johnnie was drowned. 

Save for that once she never left the marsh- 
land and the shore. 

Though the summer passed over again, and 
autumn gales swept the sea and autumn mists 
wrapped the land till sometimes at night the 
marsh would seem to be on fige with the strange 
vapors that it exhaled, Phebe would not abandon 
her quest. 

She still roamed the marsh-land and waited 
patiently upon the beach, and if there was a wreck 
reported upon the coast, though it should be 
miles away, she would go to it and search it as 
a there was something there which she lad 

ost. 


But she never brought anything away, and the 
officers let her do what she liked. 

Every one along the coast knew poor Phebe 
Crew. 


Through the clouds that hurry across the black 
sky of a bitter winter’s night the wau moon steals 
from time to time. 

The mists hang low and thick upon the marsh, 
carrying fever and death in their chill touch ; the 
waves waste their strength against the high stone 
towers, and beat their monotonous refrain upon 
the beach, sucking pebbles and sea-weed back to 


the ocean as they crawl down to gather new might. 


and volume. 

On the surface of the dikes the mist hung 
lower and heavier than anywhere else, so that to 
walk along the paths above the margin of the 
water, where in summer the tall bulrushes make 
a home for the lapwing and wild-duck, is to-night 
no easy task. 

But Paul does not pause to consider whether 
the task before him is an easy one or uot. All 
night long he creeps along the banks of the dikes, 
or roams the open marsh and the desolate sea- 
shore, calling a name out into the darkness—wvall- 
ing without any respouse. 

The noise of the waves and the wind drowns 
his voice; for the gale runs high and the sea is 
in a ferment, and the needs of men and women 
are of small account in the great completeness 
and strength of silent nature. 

Till the dawn begins to break he roams that 
mournful, lonely land. The mists have wrapped 
him so closely round that they have numbed his 
senses and chilled even the presence of his grief. 
But as the dawn breaks he begins to feel it onve 
more, 

The cold gray sea breaks upon the beach, the 
cold gray clouds hurry overhead, the mists rise 
slowly from off the marsh, and the marsh is 
ewpty—empty and sad in the gray light as in 
black darkness, 

And from henceforth the marsh will always be 
cold and empty to Paul Crew. Many a night he 
will roam across its blackness, but the sea will 
never give him back what it has stolen, nor the 
mist ever give him back what it has mercifully 
hidden from his sight. 

The country folk talk about spirits of the marsh, 
and they say that there is one spirit who often 
wanders upon the desolate loneliness of the land ; 
but Paul has never seen the tall, slender figure 
of which they speak, with wan face and burning 
black eyes. The mist hides it from his sight; 
and if it be a spirit of the marsh indeed, the 
marsh that gave it birth has taken it home to rest. 

THE END. 


THE ‘“‘GENESTA” IN DRY-DOCK. 


SepremBer 2 the British cutter Genesta was 
taken into the Anglo-American dry-dock of 
Messrs. J. E. Simpson & Cov. at the Erie Basin. 
The object in selecting this in preference to a lift- 
ing dock, Mr. J. Bkavor-W xBp explained, was that 
it afforded better facility for scrubbing the copper. 
Thus, after the yacht was firmly landed upon the 
blocks and securely shored from each side, the 
pump of the dock was started, and a couple of 
courses of copper uncovered, Then the pump 
was stopped until this was scoured bright with a 
mixture of oxalic acid, sand, and fresh-water, the 
copper being afterward washed off with the wa- 
ter of the dock. Then the dock pump was again 
started, two more courses exposed, and the scrub- 
bing resumed. In this manner, in the course of 
four hours, the yacht was dry, and her copper pol- 
ished to the last degree of brightness. 

It had been expected that Mr. Wizson, the 
measurer of the New York Yacht Club, would be 
at the dock to measure the Genesta, but he was 
not notified to come, Mr: Beavor-W ks, it was 
said, having decided to lighten the yacht a trifle, 
and of course materially lessen her load-line 
length. With her rounded fore-post and raking 
stern-post, this line changes rapidly as her drauglt 
is diminished or increased. 

The tigures which Mr. Beavor-Wess furnished 
are as follows: length over all, 924, feet; at 
water-line, 81 feet; extreme beam, 15 feet; depth 
of hold, 11% feet; draught of water, 13} feet. 
Her mast, from deck to hounds, is 52 feet; top- 
mast, fid to sheaves, 444 feet; boom, 70 feet; 
gaff, 44 feet; bowsprit, outboard, 36,9, feet; spin- 
naker boom, 64 feet; topsail club, 42 feet. 

As may be seen from the engraving on page 
597, the Genesta is more full than the ordinary 
type of British cutter, and her midship section 
resembles.in shape a “U” rather than a “ V.” 
There is a slight tumble home just below the wa- 
ter-line, and from that point up her sides are 


perpendicular. Forward she is extremely sharp, 
more so than the Puritan, but in her midship 
and after-body she is fuller than the white sloop. 
The great depth to which the turn of the bilge is 
‘carried gives one an idea of great power rather 
than great speed. She was floated out of the 
dock September 3, and taken to her anchorage 
off Tompkinsville, Staten Island, where she re- 
ceived the finishing touches in preparation for 
the races which are now in progress. 


BICYCLISTS BEAT THE RECORD, 


THE most remarkable feats known to bicycling 
were performed at Charter Oak Park, Hartford, 
on Wednesday afternoon, September 2, in the 
presence of at least seven thousand enthusiastic 
spectators. The occasion was the two days’ 
tournament of the Connecticut Bicycle Club, and 
brought together a brilliant array of American 
and foreign champions, both amateur and profes- 
sional. There were two hundred and sixty entries 
and seventy-five riders. 

The sport began with the one-mile novice race, 
which was won by D. W. Rotston, of Worcester, 
in 3.08%. The time of the one-mile open ama- 
teur race was 2.483; the winner, Mr. Furnt- 
vaL, of England. This race, by reason of the 
number of competitors, was run in heats, and the 
illustration in this number of Harprer’s WEEKLY 
is of a critical moment in the final heat. Fvr- 
NIVAL, BurnuaM, and their leading competitors 
are in a cluster, exerting themselves to the ut- 
most of their bent. They have thrown off every 
needless incumbrance in the way of dress, and 
most of them are even without their stockings. 
Two of the bicycles show the novel feature of a 
small wheel in front, which is supposed to allow 
more yield in racing. One of the two came in third 
best. The time of the five-mile State championship 
race was 16.403; the winner, Mr. Mitver, of 
Meriden. 

Mr. Riprey, of Hartford, in the one-mile ride 
and run, broke the record of 4.312 in 4.23%, 
Foster, of Meriden, following in 4.244. Then 
came the great event of all, the ten-mile open 
amateur record race, not only long, but most hot- 
ly contested by four British riders—Messrs. Fur- 
NIVAL, ExGuisn, Cripps, and by 
Messrs. Gasket, and Henrter, of Boston, Mr. 
Svopper_y, of Washington, Mr. Kavanaven, of 
Cohoes, New York, Mr. Rowe, of Lynn, and Mr. 
Weserr, of New Jersey. The best riding was 
done by Furnivat and ENG isu, the former lead- 
ing the first three miles, and the latter the re- 
maining seven. EN@Lisu’s time was 31.0232, or 
two seconds ahead of the record of 31.043. Fur- 
NIVAL, being sure of the second prize, pulled up 
during the seventh heat. Weber and Wresper 
had an exciting brush for the third prize, but 
WEBBER came out victorious. 

These extraordinary perforinances have much 
significance in their bearing upon the possibilities 
of bicycling in the United States, and are of keen 
interest to all friends of out-door sports. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


Ir is said that a young woman, a book canvass- 
er, is working the coal mines of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania in the way of her profession. Ten hours 
a day, according to report, she is a thousand feet 
or so under-ground urging the miners to buy 
books; and although miners, as a rule, are not 
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given to reading, many of them never having 
made even the acquaintance of the alphabet, and » 


although the title of the book, Our Happy Lot, 


might be suspected of affording depressing sug-- 


gestions to miners, still, it is said, they buy it, 
because the pluck of the young canvasser awak- 
ens their admiration. 


To prove the point that notwithstanding the 
occasional success of the bunco men, the run of 
people are extremely and unreasonably cautious, 
a gentleman recently went about the corridor of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel holding out a ten-dollar 
note, and asking everybody he met to give him-a 
one-dollar note in exchange for it, and not one 
would accommodate him. Maybe that proves 
that people are unreasonably cautious, but a 
much plainer inference is that people are loath 
to engage in a money transaction with a palpable 
idiot in a public place. 


A citizen of Buffalo hit upon a clumsy plan 
for preserving intact the change which he brought 
home at night in his trousers pocket, and from 


which his wife had been long aceustomed to help 


herself as she saw fit. Instead of leaving the 
change elsewhere, or expostulating with his wife, 
he caused to be set up in his bedroom a patent 
fire-and-burglar-proof safe, in which, upon retir- 
ing, he carefully locked, not only the change, but 
the trousers as well; and inasmuch as the trou- 
sers were his only pair, he was exceedingly an- 
noyed in the morning at his inability to remem- 
ber the combination of the safe lock, although 
the change was safely preserved, as was learned 
when, at the end of three hours’ work by a black- 
smith, the safe door was pried off, and the trou- 


sers were recovered. Sodeclaresthe Buffalo Cou- 


rer. 


ce 

A cow upon @ Louisiana plantation encounter- 
ed a black-snake five feet long in a clump of 
sage-brush, and after vainly attemptirg to tram- 
ple the reptile under her fore-feet, lowered her 
head and charged upon it, seeking to impale it 
upon her horns. The attempt was unsuevessful, 


but the snake coiled itself about the horns and’ 


remained firmly fixed there, notwithstanding the 
cow’s frantic efforts to shake or to rub it off. 
Frequently the snake would half disengage itself 
from the horns, and its head would play before 
the cow’s eyes, which rendered the cow mad with 
fright, and “ for three hours she ran wildly about 
the fields, with the blood and foam flying from 
her lips and sweat streaming from her sides. 
Mounted field hands tried to throw a lasso over 
her horns, but could not get near enough, and 
finally the poor brute dropped from sheer ex- 
haustion and panted out her life. The snake 
was immediately dispatched.” 


A Western lumber buyer thinks that if the 
original black-walnut forests of Indiana and Ohio 
were standing to-day they would be far more 
valuable than the farms to make which they 
were cleared away. Miles and miles of fence in 
those States, he says, were laid with biack-wal- 
nut rails. A farmer who began making his farm 
thirty years ago “spent eight years in clearing it 
of walnut timber, eighty acres of which he burn- 
ed up. After thirty years of cultivation the farm 
is worth $8000. If it had its walnut timber back 
it would be worth more than $100,000. This 
farmer is only one among thousands who for 
years girdled, cut, and burned thé great forest 
they found occupying the land.” 


GOING TO MILL. 


“ Chicken’s wuf more’n corn ebry day in de week ; an’ now jes wait till I bring dat pro- 
cession ub hens down yeah in de woods, an’ we'll hab chicken funerals fo’ dinnah at our 


house fo’ some time, you jes bet yer eye!” 
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BETWEEN 


he | “he South unites with the North in paying trib- 


4 ute to his memory. He saved the Union. For this 
‘+H y i triumph—and time has shown it to be a triumph for 
the South as well as the North—he is entitled to and 
a — will receive the grateful tribute of the millions who 
~ =~ -~**.'"4) | in the course of time will crowd this continent with 
ie \ + i] a hundred imperial States, and spread to the world the 
44 blessings of republican freedum.”—Mobile Register, 
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SECTIONS” 


E U.S. GRANT. 


“T have witnessed since my sickness just what } 
have wished to sce ever since the war—harmony aud 
good feeling between the sections. I have always 
contended that if there had been nobody left but the 
soldiers, we should have had peace in a year. —— 
and —— are the only two that I know of who do not 
seem to be satisfied on the Southern side. We have 
some on ours who failed to acconiplish as much as 
they wished, or who did not get warmed up to the 
fight until it was all over, who have not had quite 
full satisfaction. The great majority, too, of those 
who did not go into the war have long since grown 
tired of the long controversy. We may now well 
look forward to a perpetual peace at home, and a 
national strength that will screen us againet any 
foreign complication. I believe myself that the war 
was worth all it cost us, fearful as that was. Since 
it was over I have visited every state in Europe 
and a number in the East. I know as I did not 
before the value of our institutions.” 

—Generat Grant. 
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Ex-CONFEDERATE BRIGADIER. ‘‘Take this, and if you can find any rebellion within our Union, I'll help you put it down.” 
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SEPTEMBER 12, 1885. 


PERRY AND THE BATTLE 
OF LAKE ERIE. 


Tux Perrys, whose names have adorned 
our naval annals from the foundation of 
the government, came of English and 
ceoteh stock. The first ancestor in Amer- 
‘ea was @ Devonshire Quaker, “ gritty 
and polemical, who invaded Puritan land 
‘1630. After writing a railing accusation 
+ the court of Plymouth, he found 
it pleasant to leave Massachusetts and en- 
ter Rhode Island. His descendant Chris- 
topher Raymond Perry was born in 1761, 
served as a privateersman in the Revolu- 
tion, was twice captured, and at Newry, 
Ireland, saw his future bride, Sarah Alex- 
ander. Married in Philadelphia after the 
war, their first child was Oliver, born Au- 
gust 23, 1785. He took the name of his 
grandmother’s husband and son, who in 
their death, a few days before the birth, 
were not long divided. 

Growing up under good teachers amid 
the charming society of Newport, Oliver 
Perry was also the pet of Count Rocham- 
beaut, and at eleven was confirmed by Bish- 
op Seabury. In April, 1799, he received 
his warrant as midshipman, and began 
his naval training under his father, who 
commanded the 26-gun frigate General 
Greene. The war of 1812 found him one 
of the foremost of young naval officers. 
He was especially proficient in gunnery, 
and in the list of subscribers to Toussard's 
Artillerist, written at the request of Wash- 
ington, Perry’s name is among the first. 
[t was the thorough familiarity of the 
American sailor with his long guns, di- 
rected by his cool commander, which was 
to win more flags: from Britain in three 
vears than the combined nations of Europe 
had gathered in a generation. 

Yet during the first year of the great sea 
duels Perry languished in command of the 
“Newport flotilla” of gun-boats. In vain 
he applied for active service beyond tide- 
water; but on offering himself for the 
lakes, was accepted. Within twenty-four 
hours after the receipt of definite orders 
he,was in an open sleigh, with his little 
brother Alexander, journeying toward the 
wilderness of the Ohio frontier. There, 
from the virgin forest, Noah Brown was 
building part of the squadron. Carpen- 
ters and material had to come mainly from 
Philadelphia, the journey occupying from 
two to four weeks. Incredible toil and 
protracted attention to details finally en- 
abled Perry to collect a force of nine ves- 
sels, of 1671 tons, capable of throwing a 
broadside of 936 pounds of metal, of 
which 288 pounds could be fired at long 
range. His force of over five hundred 
men was a heterogeneous company, con- 
sisting mostly of fresh-water sailors and 
landsmen. By constantly drilling his 
scratch crews he made them excellent 
gunners, The greater and the real glory 
honestly due to Oliver Perry lies, not in 
the victory which he gained, creditable to 
him as that was, but in this preparation 
and indomitable mastery of difficulties. 
The capture of the British squadron en- 
sued because of the heavier metal of the 
Americans, and the happy series of acci- 
dents in their favor, so ably turned to ad- 
vantage by their leader. 


again 


American pamphleteers and biographers with uncritical adala- 
tion magnify the defects of Perry’s material and men, and would 
have us believe that Barclay’s ships and crews were of the finest. to six—to use their long heavy guns at safe range, were all on our 
In repeatedly stating that the British guns numbered sixty-three, side. When on the 16th of September, 1814, Captain Barclay, 
while those of the Americans were but fifty-four, they, with men- with his four wounds, and his surviving officers and men, were 
tal obliquity equal to that of James, the British naval historian, 
conceal the fact that the American broadside threw a weight of loss of their squadron on Lake Erie, they were, as they ought to 
shot half as much again as that of the British. They do notem- have been, honorably acquitted. They had done their best. 
phasize as they should the fact that “the stars in their courses” 
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THE STATUE OF OLIVER HAZARD PERRY, AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 
ny Lupovio: & Lorp, Newport. 


Barclay found, on reaching Lake Erie in June, 1813, five small 


ose (American). Ariel (American, 


Queen Charlotte (British). 
THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE, SEPTEMBER 10, 1814.—PHotocraPHep From THE ORIGINAL PaintING By J. QO. Davinson. 
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Detroit (British). Caledonia (American). |§ Niagara (American). 
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vessels, equal in all to a British 20-gun 
ship. He, like Perry, had to build new 
large vessels. Sir George Prevost re- 
fused him troops and sailors to destroy 
his rival’s unlaunched ships. In building 
the Detroit he had to dismantle the fort 
at Amherstburg to furnish her with nine- 
teen guns of four differing calibres. The 
freight on round shot from Quebec was 
one shilling per pound, powder was ten 
times as dear as in England, and an an- 
chor cost its weight in silver. The flag- 
ship had but one boat, and 80 poor was 
the equipment of her cannon that they 
had to be fired by the flashing of pistols 
at their touch-holes. 

Barclay’s scratch crews were made up 
of Canadians, soldiers, and a few salt-water 
Sailors, numbering in all nearly five hun- 
dred men. His six vessels, of 1460 tons, 
threw 459 pounds at one broadside, of 
which 195 were at long range. The Amer- 
icans in number of cannon were inferior, 
but in mass they were superior. In long- 
gun metal they excelled the British three 
to two; in carronades or short-range guns, 
two to one ; in general force, three to two. 

Just before the action Perry’s fleet was 
anchored in Put-in-Bay. On the small isl- 
and called Gibraltar was a lookout, from 
which on the morning of September 10, 
1813, the sentinel discovered the British 
fleet standing southward, after leaving 
Malden, on the Detroit River. Perry at 
once signaled to meet the foes. Barclay, 
“confronted by famine and by Indian 
treachery,” sailed out to expected victory 
with the wind in his favor. Perry’s ves- 
sels had to be towed by their own boats. 
While thus baffled, and determined at all 
hazards to engage the enemy, Perry was 
delighted to find the wind shifting to the 
southeast. The Americans, easily clear- 
ing the islands, moved to battle with the 
weather-gauge in their favor. } 

At ten o’clock the ships were cleared 
for action, matches lighted, the decks wet 
and sanded, and one whole trying hour of 
calm and suspense followed. The British 
line of battle was formed with the Chip- 
pewa in the van, the Detroit, Hunter, Queen 
Charlotte, Lady Prevost, and Little Belt 
following in order. Perry“now arrangéd 
his squadron to the best advantage. 

The American line consisted of the 
Scorpion, Ariel, Lawrence, Caledonia, Ni- 
agara, Somers, Porcupine, Tigress, and 
T'rippe. The heaviest vessels in each 
squadron were to confront each other. 
The British being able to employ at onee 
a heavier battery in a smaller space, had 
thus the manifest advantage at first. The 
American line, though a longer and more 
straggling one, would be able later to take 
decisive raking positions, 

After the bugle blast on the flag-ship, 
and three cheers from the whole British 
squadron, the guns of the Detroit opened 
on the Lawrence at the range of a mile 
and a half. The battle, which began in 
earnest a few minutes before mid-day, was 
at first a duel, and the head of the Ameri- 
can line was crushed. Two hours of ef- 
fective cannonade of the British “ knocked 
the ‘Lawrence almost to pieces,”’ dismount- 
ed every gun but one, and out of a crew of 
a hundred men left but eighteen unhurt. 
The best of the American vessels was now 


fought against the enemy. The accidents of wind and smooth ai helpless wreck, and Perry was literally driven out of his own 
water, which enabled our numerical superiority of vessels—nine ship. The Detroit had suffered slight harm, for the enthusiastic 
gunners of the Lawrence had overshotted their carronades, only 
to pit and dent, but not to pierce the British oak, and to kick over 
by recoil some of their own guns. The small vessels, the Cale- 
tried by court-martial on the Gladiator, at Portsmouth, for the donia, Scorpion, and Ariel, with their long guns and heavy metal, 
nobly assisted Perry in the Lawrence, but the Niagara lagged to 

the rear, and the more distant vessels gave little assistance. 
To indomitable courage Perry added Grant-like tenacity, refusing 
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for one moment the thought of surrender. With 
the audacity of genius he looked to this fresh 
vessel, and resolved to board her and renew the 
fight. Calling four sailors to lower and man the 
only available boat, he with his little brother 
Alexander stepped into it. The smoke of battle 
had lowered over the lake, concealing his purpose 
from the riflemen and cannoneers of the enemy. 
As he stood in the stern, with the rope cast off, 
he looked up at his signal-flag inscribed with 
the dying words of Lawrence, “Don't give up 
the ship,” and ordered it hauled down and given 
to him. A sailor named Sargeant pulled it 
down, rolled it in a wad, and threw it to Perry, 
who wound it round his arm. As he shoved off 
he called out to Lieutenant Yarnall, to whom he 
left command of the Lawrence, “If a victory is 
to be gained, I'll gain it.” 

At first, despite artistic license on canvas or 
popular imagination, the situation of the Amer- 
ican commander was not one of great danger. 
He was decidedly more safe than when on the 
deck of the now abandoned ship. The smoke of 


‘battle overhung the water, and the chief risk was 


a chance shot. Perry at first stood up, intent 
only on reaching the fresh ship. This, besides 
making the boat unsteady, was rash exposure. 
The sailors first requested, then demanded, that 
he sit down, which he did, none too soon. The 
voyage of half a mile under oar lasted about 
fifteen minutes, and when half over, the smoke 
began to lift. The boat was descried, and the 
motive suspected. Carranades charged with grape 
and long guns with round shot were trained on 
the lone boat. A curl of little Alexander Perry’s 
hair was clipped hy a bullet; an oar or two were 
splintered ; and one shot, fired by Mr. John Chap- 
man, of the Detroit, pierced the boat’s side with a 
crash. Instantly jerking off his coat, one of the 
erew plugged the hole, and in a few moments more 
Perry was on deck of the Niagara. Sending 
Captain Elliott to bring up the laggard schooners, 
Perry's next order was to back the mainsail to 
keep the ship from going out of the action, and 
to spread such canvas as would bring her into 
close quarters with the enemy. It is at this crit- 
ical momevt that Mr. Turner’s statue portrays 
him. 

Another happy accident now bore Perry to 
victory. The breeze freshened at once, pushing 
forward the schooners, and driving the Niagara 
over the intervening half-mile toward the Detroit. 
Once under full headway, the breeze dropped, pre- 
venting the commander of the Queen Charlotte 
from executing against the coming Niagara the 
favorite British tactics of a “ yard-arm engage- 
ment,” ¢. ¢., after firing a broadside, to board. The 
wind, again rising suddenly as she was about to 
execute this maneuvre, so dear to the heart of 
a British captain of Nelson’s days, prevented this, 
and the scrap-iron or “ langrage” of the Ameri- 
can carropades having severed the down-haul of 
one of her sails, she was left at the mercy of the 
wind. Runuing foul of the Detroit, she became 
entangled with her. While in this helpless situa- 
tion the American schooners, coming into action, 
took raking positions. They swept the British 
decks with round shot, grape, canister, and scrap- 
iron, that filled the air with cutlery and the decks 
with blood and flesh. The Detroit was soon like 
the Lawrence—a floating charnel-house. The i- 
agera, shortening sail, moved into the fray, and 
within fifteen minutes after being boarded by 
Perry, joined in the murderous but decisive work. 
At short range, every gun, fired with incessant 
rapidity, sent heavy charges of grape and can- 
ister, while the marines in the American tops 
cleared the British decks of every one visible. A 
throng of exultant victors was in a brief time 
changed into « mutilated mass of shrieking hu- 
manity. The British flag was lowered at three 
o'clock, and the surrender was unconditional. For 
the first time in Britain’s history she lost an en- 
tire squadron, won from her by an American na- 
val officer who had seen but twenty-seven years, 
and had never looked upon the evolutions of a 
squadron. 

One-fourth of the American force on Lake Erie 
were Rhode-Islanders. Ohio has erected a mon- 
ument in Cleveland to the man who saved her 
frontier, and has placed in the national capital 
a noble painting worthy of the decisive scene. 
Rhode Island reared a granite shaft over her son’s 
grave. Tie citizens of Newport have now placed 
opposite the former home of the hero, at the foot 
of the Mall, in Washington Avenue, a bronze 
statue of him. 
Turper, himself a native of Newport. Instead 
of the calm, tranquil, after-dinner look of his por- 
traits, the sculptor has portraved the moment of 
earnest action, when, with right arm aloft, he or- 
ders the flag hoisted and the vessel’s course 
changed to renew the action. 


W. E. Grirrts. 


“Wrnuave Mer tue Enemy anp Tury arr Oves.”— 
Fine photographic copies from the original painting 
of the Barrie or Ertr, illustrated in this Weekly, 
two sizes, handsomely mounted (14 x 24, $5.00, and 
5x10, $1.00). Sent 47 on receipt of price, by 
J. O. Davidson, Nyack, N. Y.—(Ade.]) 


Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria prevented by 


the use of Reap & Carnuiox’s Sopium Hvrooutorrre 
(Disinfectant). Recommended by the Public Health 
Association as superior to all other disinfectants and 
germicides. Sold everywhere. Send for Pamphiet. 
182 Fulton Street, New York. —[Adv.} 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 

**Waarta lovely complexion !"’ we often hear persons 
say. “**I wonder what she does for it.” In every case 
the purity and rea) loveliness of the complexion de- 
pends upon the blood. Those who have sallow, blotchy 
faces may make their skinamooth and healthy by taking 
enough of Dr. Pierce's **Golden Medical Discovery” 
to drive out the hu:mors lurking in the system. —[ 4 dv.) 


Mixn, soothing, and healing is Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy.—{ade} 


The seulptor is Mr. William G. | 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Dr. Henny, New York, says: “In nervous diseases, 
I know of no preparation to equal it.”- (Adv. } 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE ITAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coxnine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best.-[A dv.) 


Do not go to the country without a bottle of Axncos- 
Tura Brrvers to flavor your Soda and Lemonade, and 
keep your digestive organs in order. Be sure it is the 
genuine Axaostura of world-wide fame, and manufact- 
ured only by Dr. J. G. B. Siraxet & Sons.—[ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Soorumne Syrvur shonid always be 
need for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 

ens the guma, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Bonaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in beaith. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE BEST 


boon ever bestowed upon man is perfect 
health, aud the true way to insure health 
is to purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, 34 Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: * Every 
winter and spring my family, including 
myself, use several bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Experience has convinced me 
that, as a powerful 


Blood 


purifier, it is very much superior to anv 
other preparation of Sarsaparilia. Ai{l 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- 
dencies, and especfally delicate children, 
are sure to be greatly benefited by its 
use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, Iowa, writes: 
“For vears I was troubled with Scrofu- 
lous complaints. I tried several different 
preparations, which did me little, if any, 
good. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla effected a complete cure. It is my 
opinion thet this medicine is the best 


Purifier 


of the day.” C. E. Upton, Nashua, N.1., 
writes: “For a number of years [ 
was troubled with a humor in my eyes, 
and unable to obtain relief until I com- 
menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
taken several bottles, am greatly bene- 
fited, and believe it to be the best of blood 
purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: “‘I have been an 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three years. Six months ago I began 


/AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Tt has effected an entire cure, and T am 
pow as well as ever.” 


Soll by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, #5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 


Pr convenseo MILK 
MILEKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 
STATIONARY WASH-TU BS— 
MORAHAN’S PATENT. THE 
ONLY ONES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. STEWART CERAMIC 
CO., 312 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. SEND 
FOR PRICE-LIST.: 


The N. Y. Weekly Tribune 


Wants a young and smart Republican in every town- 
ship to cunvaes for 3 months’ subscriptions at 25 
cents each. The commissions are more liberal thau 
ever before offered. A good chance for men out of 
work. The Weekly, 13 weeks, fur 2% cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 

“OUR SILVER COINAGE and its relation to Debts 

* and the world-wide Depression in Prices.” By Joun 

4. Grier. A lively little book on a stirring question, 
Mailed for Address Portze & Coarxs, Phila. 


SAUCE 


(THe WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and rest to 


EXTRACT 
omavs 
a 
TLEMAS at Mad- GRAVIES, 
ras, brother 
at WORCESTER, FISH, 
“Tell HOT & COLD 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
their sauce 1s MEATS, 

y esteem n 
India, and is in my GAME, 
WELSH- 
paiatable, us well 
as tne ™m whole- 
some sauce that is RAREBITS, 
made.” KC 


Lea 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


CLARKE’S PATENT 
PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS 
FOR SUPNING IN HIS 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPSano 


| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


S.CLARKE patentee LON. ENG an 
EXCHANSE ALLEY NEWARK NEW 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


FROM 


HELENE SEECER, 


718 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, the Cele- 
brated and Gifted Artist in Pastel 
and Crayon Portraits. 


Iam of a very nervous, sensitive temperament. 
Pressure of orders kept me in a nervous flurry, 
and, in my anxiety to complete my orders ere the 
advent of the heated season, | overworked my- 
self. I was completely prostrated; had nervous 
sick - headaches, nerves unstrung, and broken- 
down digestion. 


LIEBIG CO’.S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


worked like a charm. 


The American Homeopathic Observer says: 
LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


is fully deserving of the praise it is receiving 
from medical men of all schools. It is vastly 
superior to the beef tonics and extracts which 
are so assiduously puffed. 


The LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


preparations have attained a world-wide reputa- 
tion. . . . We would especially recommend the 
Coca Beef Tonic with Iron and Quinine. The 
bitter taste of the Quinine is completely covered, 
and it makes the most palatable preparation of 
Quinine for administering to delicate women and 
children that we are acquainted with. We have 
used it in the cases of children extensively, and 
always to our entire satisfaction. —LEONARD’S 
MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


THE CELEBRATED 
RACINE BOATS 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


LAPSTREAK BOATS. 
We build to order anything in the boat line. 
THOS. KANE & co., (BOX C.) 
137 and 139 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


N EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY fits for Business or Col- 
lege. Special Drill for Backward Boys. Single 


or onble rooms. All students board with Princi al, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A.B.and A.M.). 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1499. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


CARLETON’S CITY BALLADS. cit 
Wii. CARLETON, Author of Farm 
Legends,” «Farm Festivals,” dc. insirated. 
vO, Cloth, $2.0: Gilt 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. “Poems.” 
with “Brother Jacob” and “The Lifted ven _* 
Groner Author of “Romola,” “Mj 
merch,” Deronda,” &c. pp. 38, Library 

tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25; Popul ition, 12m, 

Cloth, 75 cente. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELlor. 

Cloth, 75 cents per Volnme. 

Sold only — lu 6 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $7.59, 
IIL. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S as Related in her Letters 
and Jvurnals. Arran and Edited by her Hus. 
band, J. W. Cross. ith Portraits avd Illustra. 
tions. 8 vole. Uniform with the Library Edition of 
George Eliot's Works, $3.75. The same, Uniform with 
the Popular Edition of George Eliot's Works, $2.25, 

IV. 

STANLEY’S CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING or 
ITS FREE STATE: A Story of Work and Ex. 
ploration. By H. M. Sran ey, Author of “Through 
the Dark Continent,” “ Coomassie and Maygdala.” 
&c. With over One Hundred Illustrations and Maps. 
and including Two Large Maps in Pockets. 2 yols.. 
pp. 1130. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $10.00, 


REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
In Foar Volames, Pp. xliv., 2046. Pica, 8vo, Cloth, 
Red Edges, $10.00. ith the Readings Preferred by 
the American Revisers Printed as an Appendix 
(Uniform in size of page, and typography with 
Harper's American Pica ition of the “ Revised 
Version of the New Testament.”) 4, Paper, in 
Four Parts, 20 cents each part. Also, Two Volumes. 
pp. xxii., 1504, 16mo, Cloth, $2.50. With the Menad- 
ngs Preferred by the American Revivers Printed 
as Foot-noetes. (Uniform with Harper's 16mo Edi- 
tion of the “ Revised Version of the New Testu- 

ment.”) 


REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Complete in One Volume. With the Readinys Pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers Printed as Foot- 
notes. pp. 526. 4to, Cloth, $1.50; Sheep, $2.00. 

Vil. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS ad Marcum 
Filium Libri Tree. With Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, from Various Sources, by 
Avetin Stickney, A.M. pp. xxii., 358. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. ** Harper's Classical Series, for Schouls 
and Colleges.” Under the Editorial Supervi-iou of 
Heney Duisien, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College.) 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE “AST- 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 
Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Foxnes, 
F.K.G.8., &c. With many Illustrations (including 
a colored Frontispiece) and Maps. pp. xx., 536. 
Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. 

IX. 

BOOTS AND SADDLES: Life in Dakota with General 
Custer. Mrs, Evizapern B. Custer. Wich Por- 
traitand Map. pp.312. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


X. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Hrx»prrson, 
Author of “ Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving.” 
Ilinstrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


XI. 

AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Ilustrated by 

C. 8. Retruarr. pp. 246. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
XII. 

FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKELE. Snggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Heniy I. 
Illustrated. pp. 364. Post 8vo, laminated Cloth, 
$2.50. 


XIII. 

UPON ACAST. ANovel. By Cnarcortre 

pp. 380. 16mv, Extra Cloth, $1 00. 
XIV. 

HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Terat, 
Author of “Chapters on Ants,” &c. Iliustrated. 
pp. 244. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

XV. 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. A Stndy of Poli- 
tics. By Atnert Srickngy, Author of “A True 
Republic.” pp. 170. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES: a 


11. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Com 
12. THE WATERS OF HERCULES. By E. I). me 


rd - 
13. SHE’S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By 

14. A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon.. 
15. FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDS : 
By W. H. Bishop. Tllnstrated..... ...---- 
UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORILS. By 
17. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. A Novel .......-- 
18, SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTIN-NTS. By _ 

19. CUT BY THE COUNTY. By M. E. Brai- 


20. MEDIUM. By Annie 
21. PAUL CREW’S STORY. By Alice Comyns 


Carr 
22. OLD- WORLD 
WORLD ANS 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


RS. By Daniel Pidgeon... 


ore. 

473. Heart’s Delight. By Charles Gibbon.....---- 
475. Adrian Vidal, By W. E. Norrie. Tilustrated.. 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Danghter. By Holme Lee...-- 
479. Home Influence. y Grace Aguilar.....--- my 2 

499. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J. 15 
Hendley. 


481. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne...--.----:- 
482. The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vic mte- 


488. Lady Lovelace. By C. Pirkis .....----++*: 
484. A Coqaette’s Conquers. B gil. On 
485. Lewis Arundel. y F. E. Smediey... ------: 


486. The Waters of Hercules. By E. 
487. The Royal Highlanders. By James Gran!...- © 
488. Love’s Harvest. By B. L. Farjeov. . 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part 0/ 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harper’s CataLoeve sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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‘‘THE BEST ‘CHESHIRE’ CHEESE IS AMERICAN—QUITE AMERICAN—YOU EKNOW.”’ 
Joun Butt. “What next? BAH!” 


WILL CARLETON’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


CITY BALLADS. By Wut Carterovy. 


Illustrated. pp. 180. Square 


8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


A book of delightful interest for general reading... . 
No one has done more than Mr. Carleton to ennoble 
the plain living and high thinking of the rural class... . 
The illustrations are excellent.— Boston Herald, 

Iv all Mr. Carleton’s ballads there is mach pathos, 
tenderness, true feeling, wholesome advice, sturdy 
common-sense, and practical murality.—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


FARM BALLADS. 


By Wit Carterton, 


It is perhaps the most delightfn! of all Mr. Carleton’s 
works. —Roe Democrat and Chronicle. 

Mr. Carleton has given us a wonderfully impressive 
mirror of city life, of the conntryman’s experience 
therein and the healthfal way in which the pure air 
and surroundings of the country come iu contact with 
it. He has written nothing that so searches the heart 
as this volume of city ballads —Hartford Post. 


Iilustrated. pp. 160. Square 


8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


There is in Mr. Carlyle’s poetry a fidelity to nat- 
nre that deserves the highest praise. He does not 
describe to us his dramatis sone, but he places 
them before us, and they tell their own story. Mr. 
Carleton is, in his way, as truly a creator of charac- 
ter as Robert Browning, and we recognize in him not 
only the genius which creates, but the art which ex- 
hibits his creations with a ekill that commands our 
attention. In addition to the forcible realism of these 
poems, they are characterized by a pathos so simple 
in its elements as to be sure of universal sympathy, 
and a humor that is always kindly. There is good, 


FARM LEGENDS. By Wut Carterton. 


honest, genuine work in his “ Farm Ballads.”—JN. Y. 
Times. 


Has a breezy country air that is very attractive.— 
Ezaminer, London. 

Will Carleton’s Ballads deal with simple country 
folk, in simple and homely style; but of their kind 
they are genuine tranecripts of nature, admirable 
genre pictures from life. All of them exhibit an 
originality of conception and power of execution 
which entitle the author to claim rank as a mas- 
ter in this field of poetic literature.—. Y. Evening 
Post, 


Illustrated. pp. 132. Square 


8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic. —IJndependent, N. Y. 

Humor, drollery, and pathos are oddly and yet nat- 
nrally combined in rhyme, and not only strike the pop- 
ular fancy, but touch the popular heart, The anthor, 
however, is more than a mere humorist in song: he 
has a kindly spirit and sympathy with all grades of 
humanity, and at times rises into the highest sphere 
of poetry, and displays dramatic and lyric capacities 
of a high order, — n Observer, Philadelphia. 


Like the Lake School of Wordeworth, he sings of 
simple, every-day affairs, and is gifted with discern- 
meut between the commonplace and the poetic ele- 
ment in things common. He has lost none of his 
pathos and power.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

The “‘ Legends” are tender, true, and infused with 
that genuine hinmor which lies near to the pathetic, 
and is at once softening and strengthening in its infiu- 
euces. There is something very gevial and unaffected 
in all these ballade.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


FARM FESTIVALS. By Wut Carterton. Iilustrated. pp. 168. Square 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


There is a genuine flavor of the American soil, and 
& fidelity to the experiences of every-day life, in the 
poetry of Mr. Will Carleton, . . . He is a true poet, 
who knows the hearts of the men and women he de- 
scribes, aud who is able to present their passions and 
experiences in a natural manner. What he writes is 
pretty sure to “strike home” in one way or another; 
aud his trae pathos and honest helpfalneas are quickly 
recognized and taken into the reader's life... . Un- 
like many poets of hastily won renown, Mr. Carleton 
has not worn out his welcome, nor thrown it away, 
und his latest book, “Farm Festivals,” we consider 
his best.—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


Will Carleton has now, with his simple, homely bal- 

lads of rustic life, a place in the popular heart. The 
naivete and humor, the wit and wisdom, of his sougs 
are of the sort that appeale to the emotions, and 
every one, whatever his station or knowledge of the 
ecenes with which they deal, can recognize their faith- 
ful, hearty eloquence. — Boston Traveller. 
Since he wrote ‘‘ Betsy and I Are Out,’’ a number of 
ears ago, Will Carleton has been growing steadily in 
ame an favor. He is distinctively the poet of farm life. 
Thies volume is what he calls the third number of his 
Farm Series. It contains some of the best and sweet- 
eat verses he ever wrote. —Cincinnati Commercial. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By Wit Carteroy. 


Illustrated. pp. 124. 


_It is written on purpoee for the little men and the 

little women of our own time, and contains stories 

uid pictures of some of the noble and brave young 

yn of Revolutionary times. — Louisville Courier- 
ournal, 

4 Homely Revolutionary incidents done into easily 
Owlbg verse, and cannot fail to please and profit the 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


boys and girle for whore benefit they have been writ- 
ten.—N. ¥. Evening Poat. 

He bas done the young people a literary service, 
partly as a recognition of their enthasiastic apprecia- 
tion of his former efforts, and partly as an expres~ion 
of his —— interest in the events and incidents of 
a hundred years ago.— ; 


PrstisHep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy ; also 


uscle 
of the arms and body —all for cts. 


Rowdy ame schoo) for 
To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brainzen & factory ends, 

called Waste 
Embroidery 40 cts. will buy one phen which would 
One Dollar in Skeins, All silk and beautiful 
a Ors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
vackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
ay BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

K CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H.W.JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS 
NTS. 


H. W. JOHNS MFG CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicagoy 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


AVREVLOCK INSTITUTE Witismstown,, 


ocation, 
culars on application. GEORGE F. MI 


School fer Boys. 44th year. Healthfal. 
S, Principal. 


4 


easant home, and school. Cir- 


RAIL ROAD DEPOT.  ==_ 
BACGAGE OFFICE, = 
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THE COMMENCEMENT 


OF THE FALL SEASON. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and ee +e Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” &c. 
Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely need by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig's guarantee of genuinenese. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepera,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiand. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


COMMON - SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, 


And Rockers. Strong, dur- 
able, and comfortable. No 
light, trashy staff, but good, 
honest home comforts. Spe- 
cial discount to clergymen. 
Send stamps for Catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR 

Mottville, Onondago Co., N 4 4 

‘*The Common-Sense chairs 
and settees of Mr. Sinclair are 
not surpassed by any other 
class of poem, and parties furnishing country-houses, 
and desiring inexpensive, comfortable, and durable 
furniture, will do well to write to Mr. F. A. Sinclair, 
at Mottville, N. %., for a copy of his hand-book, 
which contains illustrations of the various articles he 
manufactures, with a schedule of prices.’’—Scientific 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


CZEMA, or Salt-Rhenm, with its agonizing itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Cutrocra Soap and a single appiication of 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Co- 
Tiovna Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver pol y kidneys active, l 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. —_- 

CuTiouka are and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers. and Skin utifiers 
free from ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 


Porter Deve anp Carmroat Co., Boston, Mass. 
2” Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


The wonderful preparation, which will. give hair of 
any color the so mach admired rich golden guburn 
tint. withont injury to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 

rance. Endorsed and recommended 


y the most eminent physicians. Price 
#2.00, complete. Money refunded if it 
feila todo the same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 
Street, near Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


STANDARD 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

Works: Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New York. 


— 


Optum phine Mabits 
and secretly cured at home by the perf 
treatment of Dr. KANE, (late Supt’d’t of the De. 
—— Hospital, and author of several books on 
um No , nervousness, or lost s) . 
and reliable cure, endorsed by the M 
with businesa. 


. Strict Priv 
4 Falton &t., New Y 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


fession, 


interference 
an testimonials, sent 

Dr. H. H. KANE, 17 i 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 
HARPER’S YOUNG PROPLE...:........ OOD 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 19 00 


| HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 


week for weelthis 15 


Postage Free to all aubseribera in the United Srates 
or Canada. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—N. Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications wonld be a complete 
library in iteelf.~ Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great. and permanent; anid 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. ¥. Sun, 


The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 


the year.— Philadelphia Ledaer. 

One-or the other of these journals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern. Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 
The best of the kind in the conuntry,.or, in fact, in 
the world.—Springfield Republican. 


| HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction,.and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 16 to 26 cents pér number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be farnisied 
gratuitonsly on application t0 Hagrxe & Beornexs, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of logs. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and funr thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 


| Cents in Poxtnze Stamps. 


2 
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FAIRBANKS & CoO., 
811 Broadway, N. Y. 17 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
£16 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 862 Broadway, —_ n_Y. 
48 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 715 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa i 
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2 EAST 18 STREET NEW -VORKS 
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ALBURNINE, 
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